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The Project in Geography 


Frep K. Branom, Cutcaco Normat CoLiece. 
Oxsxcts In TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


rp | RING the past three years, there has appeared 
more popular discussion of geography in news- 
papers and periodicals than appeared during the 
twenty preceding years. What has caused such 
an increased interest in geography? Why is it 
attracting the attention not only of schoolmen but 
of all classes of people ? 

In 1898 the United States may be said to have 
become a world power, but up to 1914 most of the American peo- 
ple paid little attention to foreign affairs. The War opened our 
eyes to the fact that the United States is only one of the large 
family of nations, that our country is bound to other countries by 
trade and commerce and that what is done in one part of the 
world affects every other part to a greater or less degree. Today 
we have an international viewpoint and we are content no longer 
to say that we have no interest in outside affairs. Whether we 
wish it or not we now must take a leading part in the affairs of the 
world and a knowledge of geography will help us solve more easily 
the problems which confront us. 
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Before attempting to teach geography the teacher should have 
definite aims which he or she hopes to accomplish. Without aims 
or objects, it will merely be a case of the blind leading the blind. 

Some of the aims which every teacher of geography should have 
are :— 

(1) To give the pupils a sympathetic understanding of the 
different peoples of the world so that they may become citizens 
of the world. 

(2) To show how geography affects the problems of life, why 
man works, how he works, and where he works. 

(3) To show how man is related to his physical environment, 
to show how he depends upon the earth for a living. 

(4) To give the pupils a knowledge of the locations of the 
chief places of the world such as rivers, lakes, oceans, cities, moun- 
tains, ete. 

(5) To show how our natural resources may be used to the best 
advantage, to predict whenever possible, the future possibilities of 
a region. 

(6) To teach the pupils how to solve problems and how to use 
their knowledge in new situations so that they may work indepen- 
dently in later years. 

(7) To teach the pupils how and where to find materials and 
information, how to use books, pictures, maps, graphs, museum 
material, ete. 

(8) To teach the pupils to have an interest in everyday affairs, 
to enjoy the beauties of nature and to spend their leisure time in 
profitable ways. 

(9) To apply geographic principles so that they may under- 
stand the growth of leading cities, the development of important 
industries and the interdependence of nations. 

(10) To lay a foundation for the study of geography in later 
years. 


Goon Groerarpny TEACHING. 


Let us suppose that the teacher knows why geography is so 
important in the life of man, that she has definite aims in the 
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teaching of it, and that she has a fair knowledge of the subject 
matter. Will she make a good geography teacher ? 

In order to be a first class geography teacher, the teacher must 
have the vision of geography. She must be able to lead the pupils 
to think of a map not as a piece of paper composed of many colors, 
but she must teach the pupils to transport themselves in their 
imaginations to the regions represented by the map. It is one 
thing to look at a map and it is another thing to read a map intelli- 
gently. It is one thing to look at or draw a map of the Great Lakes 
as large bodies of water whose shores are lined with cities and vil- 
lages, and where real buildings, trees, animals and people are 
found. While the pupils draw the outline of the Great Lakes, 
do they see the Indians and French paddling in the waters many 
years ago, do they see the great lake steamers disappearing on the 
horizon as they actually do today, do they see the fishermen in their 
small boate sailing here and there, do they see at various places 
along the shore large and small dunes, trees, houses, tents, ete. ; 
or do they merely see the lines as they draw them? If geography 
does not make the pupils love the land, the oceans, the lakes, the 
rivers, the sky and the starry firmament, if it does not lead them to 
visit various places in their imaginations and feel as if they are 
actually there, if it does not make the pupils have sympathetic 
feelings toward all living things, then the teacher has failed. 


Metnop or Treacnine GroGRAPHy. 


How may the teacher succeed in teaching geography? First 
of all she must have an adequate knowledge of the subject, second- 
ly, she must have the true vision of geography, thirdly, she must 
know and use the approved methods of presenting geography to 
the pupils, and fourthly, she must understand her pupils. 

Just as there are several ways of doing many things, so there 
are various methods of teaching geography. Some of the methods 
which are in use and which are advocated by good geography 
teachers are the journey method, the type study method, the top- 
ical outline method, the story method, the dramatization method, 
the problem method and the project method. There is no dis- 
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tinct line of demarcation between these methods; and the project 
method may include, besides the problem method, several of the 
other methods. 

Tue Proveor. 

A project is a unit of activity that has a well-defined worth- 
while objective and which is carried to completion by a series of 
problems. Analyzing this definition we find that:—First, the 
project is a whole unit of activity, not a part of a unit. Some 
projects may be small units others may be large units. As the 
pupils increase in power and ability in the handling of projects, 
the unit of work may become larger. The project may deal with 
past experiences which lead to important geographic principles, 
it may treat of present conditions which concern us now, or it 
may treat of future conditions. 

Secondly, the project must have a well-defined worth-while 
objective. In life many definite projects arise such as the irri- 
gation of land, the drainage of swamps, the building of railroads, 
the widening of streets and the construction of bridges. Life 
inside the schoolroom should be as near like life outside the school- 
room as possible. People are interested in present day problems, 
so are children. Worth-while objectives may be built upon 
present day affairs and in this way the pupils may live in the 
school the same life that people are living outside the school. 

Thirdly, the project signifies a progressive motion. The 
pupils are obtaining information not for its own sake, but in order 
to solve the problems which arise so that the unit of work may be 
completed. The pupils are experiencing in the school, whether 
inside or outside the schoolroom, the same problems that other 
people are meeting. They are learning to stay with their work 
until it is completed to the best of their ability. 

Fourthly, the project is solved by a series of problems. This 
implies reasoning in place of memory work, reflective thinking in 
place of taking what is merely said. Conclusions are reached 
only when all the data have been considered carefully. 
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Tur Duty or Tue TEACHER. 


The use of the project in geography requires careful and accu- 
rate planning on the part of the teacher. The textbook method 
of assigning so many pages in the book for the next lesson will no 
longer suffice. The question and answer method where the 
teacher relies chiefly upon the spur of the moment for questions 
must be relegated to the past. The teacher must know the unit 
of subject matter so thoroughly that she carries an outline of the 
essential points in her mind. She must consider carefully ques- 
tions which the pupils are liable to ask and the difficulties which 
they will meet. She should be able to follow the lead of the 
pupils providing it is in the right direction. She must be 
ready at all times to refer the pupils to selected references deal- 
ing with the subject. She should be familiar with all maps, pic- 
tures, graphs, tables, and reading material which the school 
affords, and she should be able to turn to them at a moment’s 
notice. If graphs, maps, pictures, etc., outside the reference and 
textbooks are needed, she should have them on hand or she should 
be able to direct the pupils how to obtain them. 

There are different ways of getting the problem or project 
before the class so that the pupils may become interested in it. 
Sometimes the teacher may assign a project and tell the pupils to 
study certain pages in their textbooks and reference books in find- 
ing the solution. If the pupils become interested in the project 
in a whole hearted way in this manner, there is no need of making 
any farther attempts of interesting them. 

Again a project may be assigned and the teacher may discuss 
with the class enough material so that the pupils may become 
interested. ‘They may be led to see the need of the project and 
they may enter into its solution with much enthusiasm. In life 
there are some problems which confront us and which we do not 
see the need of until we have analyzed the material. Hence in 
the schoolroom, the pupils may be given problems of which they 
do not see the need until the matter has been brought to their 
attention. 
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A third way of presenting projects to the class is to discuss 
certain subjects in the class with the pupils and let them select a 
project. For example, the pupils may discuss the large amount 
of arid and semi-arid land in the western part of the United 
States. Through the proper use of maps, tables, pictures, etc., 
the project may arise:—“Of what use is this vast tract of arid 
and semi-land in the United States ?”’ 

Still a fourth way of raising the project in class is for the 
pupils to propose it without very much aid or none at all from 
the teacher. For example, suppose that the pupils read in the 
newspapers about the proposed deep water-way project between 
Chicago and the Atlantic Ocean by way of the Welland Canal 
and the St. Lawrence River. The newspapers say that it will 
cost a large amount of money and that it will probably pay to 
spend such a large amount of money. On the other hand the 
papers state that some of the eastern cities are against the improv- 
ment because they think we do not need it. The pupils may come 
to class with such questions as:—‘“‘Will it pay to spend so much 
money?” “Why are New York and some of the eastern cities 
against the project?’ “Will it benefit Chicago?’ “Will it 
benefit the regions near Lake Michigan?” After some discussion 
the project may be worded somewhat as follows:—‘Will it pay 
the United States and Canada to construct a deep water route by 
way of the Welland Canal and the St. Lawrence River to the 
Atlantic Ocean?” Today, many of our prominent men are giv- 
ing much thought to this question. By using this last way, 
present day events are made to fit into the geography work and 
the school is solving current day problems. 

Thus we see that in order to get the project before the pupils, 
the teacher may use different devices. Possibly, if the same 
device is used over and over again, problem solving will become 
tiresome. Variety is what makes life so exciting outside the 
schoolroom and the same should be true in the schoolroom. 

Before the class is permitted to take a project for solution, the 
teacher should determine whether it is a suitable one. Many 
projects may arise which will have to be cast aside for some rea- 
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son or the other. The teacher should apply the following rules: 
(1) Is the project of enough importance for the class to take? 
Will the conclusions reached be worth while and may they be 
applied in the solution of other problems? Will it raise minor 
problems and projects which will interest the pupils and will it 
bring out the best there is in each pupil? (2) Is there plenty of 
material for the working of the project, providing the pupils 
make reasonable effort in obtaining it. There is no need of under- 
taking projects if the pupils cannot find a reasonable amount of 
material. (3) Is the project adapted to the ability of the pupils 
or is it too difficulty or too easy? Is this the grade in which the 
project should be undertaken or should it come in another grade ¢ 
(4) Is the preject one which may be completed in a reasonable 
amount of time or will it take too much time? (5) Is the pro- 
ject worded properly so that the meaning intended will be brought 
out? (6) Is the project one which will help fulfill the objects of 
geography teaching? Does it foster a sympathetic feeling for all 
classes of people or does it breed race hatred? For example the 
problem :—‘‘Why the United States should intervene in Mexico,” 
might arouse in the minds of the pupils a feeling that the United 
States should make war on Mexico. It is better to show the inter-, 
dependence of nations and not the bitterness existing between them. 
(7) Will the project permit the facts to be classified easily? Will 
other subjects be benefited and will the pupils feel that they are 
solving real problems and that they are actually doing important 
things? 

After the project has been stated clearly by the pupils, the 
work of the teacher has only begun. Problems and minor prob- 
lems and projects will arise and it will require skillful handling 
to see that the pupils stay on the subject. The teacher should 
aid the pupils in the following ways :— 

(1) She should make sure that every pupil understands 
thoroughly the problem. Very often much time is wasted in the 
classroom by the pupil not understanding the meaning of it. The 
pupil should not be given the opportunity of saying that he did 
not understand the meaning of the problem. 
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(2) The teacher should help the pupils keep the problem in 
mind. This may be done by writing it on the board. When a 
pupil wanders off the subject he may be asked to state the prob- 
lem. 

(3) The teacher should encourage all pupils to help in analyz- 
ing the problem into parts, in collecting material and in trying to 
think of the solution. Past experiences should be used in inter- 
preting the new and the pupils should be encouraged to give their 
ideas. They should be led to see that the project may break up 
into minor problems and that they cannot follow all of them at 
the same time. They should be taught to complete one line of 
investigation or to have it well in hand before taking up another 
line. In doing their work, the pupils may have occasion to collect 
things, to draw pictures and make posters, to do a certain amount 
of construction work, to visit places and to do many other prac- 
tical things. The teacher should encourage them in all of their 
undertakings and help them organize their material. If a pupil 
comes to a difficult place, instead of letting him flounder around 
helplessly, a question or two may be all that is needed to get him 
started on the right road. The teacher should give aid where 
needed, but she should be careful not to give too much informa- 
tion. If the pupils cannot obtain certain information, then it is 
perfectly correct for the teacher to furnish it. 

(4) The pupils should be led to consider and weigh the matter 
carefully. They should criticise the statements made and proof 
should be produced whenever needed. Certain material will be 
accepted, but much will be cast aside as worthless. An open 
mindedness in the pupils should be developed and opinions 
should not be formed too rapidly or with too little thought. 
Reflective thinking should be used throughout and the pupils 
should make up their minds only after much reasoning. 


Recent Prosptems anp PrRoJE ots. 


The problem or the project is stated usual.y in the form of a 
question but it may be expressed in the form of a debate, of a 
scoring lesson, of a prejudicial statement or in some other way. 
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Authors generally agree that the existence of a real project to the 
children is the vital thing. 

The problems and projects which have been discussed recently 
in periodicals have covered various phases of geography. The 
following problems and projects will give an idea of the types 
which geography teachers are using in their classrooms. 

(1) a) Where in the United States do we get our food supply ? 
(b) Of what does it consist chiefly? (¢c) How we get it and 
who helps us get it? 

(2) a) How is Africa divided among the European nations? 
(b) How does Germany’s late share compare with the share of 
other nations? (¢c) What determines the size and location of 
the shares each country has ? 

(3) Why is Japan the only Asiatic country which is considered 
a world power? 

(4) What can we learn from the physical map of Europe as 
to the position, surroundings, and surface of the Iberian penin- 
sula and their probable influence upon the lives of its inhabitants ? 

(5) Where and how are 80,000 farms to be secured in the 
United States for its soldiers ? 

(6) What has caused the marvelous growth which has placed 
Chicago second among the cities of the United States in popula- 
tion and at least fourth and possibly third among the cities of 
the world ? 

(7) If we produce only one-fifteenth and use one-fifth of the 
world’s supply of sugar, what should we do about it ? 

(8) How is London influenced by the Thames? 

(9) Are the Danish West Indies worth the price ($25,000, 
000) ? 

(10) To show why the trade of New York is greater than that 
of San Francisco. 

(11) Since the area of New England is so small, why is it 
such an important manufacturing region ? 

(12) Account for the sparce population in the Amazon valley. 

(13) The development of railroads in the United States and 
their importance to man. 
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(14) What has enabled St. Louis to take its place as one of the 
important cities in the United States ¢ 

(15) Why did Armour and Company build such a large pack- 
ing plant in Brazil ¢ 

(16) Why the Amazon region has so few railroads ? 

\iap work in the early grades usually is considered rather diffi- 
cult but when taught according to the project method much of the 
difficulty disappears. Recently a teacher took her pupils to a 
small park near the school house. On the way to and from the 
park things of interest were pointed out. At the park the posi- 
tion of the tennis courts, the ball diamonds, the play grounds, the 
small building which contained the library and the dancing hall, 
and the bathing hole were observed. The pupils noticed the 
names of the streets over which they walked and the cross streets. 
After the pupils got back to their room they traced the route 
which they took in going to and from the park on a large piece 
of paper on the floor. The names of the streets which they 
noticed were put on the map. A map of the park was drawn on 
the same paper and the things mentioned above were put in. 
Several of the pupils lived on the streets which were put on the map 
and they wanted to show where they lived. The teacher permit- 
ted them to do this. Then the paper was hung on the wall and 
the pupils noticed that up on the map is north, that down is south, 
ete. It was hung on all four walls. By this time the rest of the 
pupils wanted to draw maps showing where they lived and this 
paved the way of making a small map of the neighborhood. 
Each pupil was given the street on which he lived to put on the 
map and he was supposed to locate his home. Sometimes several 
pupils had the same street because they lived on it. As the map 
idea grew, places of interest near the school were located. Many 
of the pupils, not contented with only one map which belonged 
to the whole school, made maps of their own. Thus the pupils 
learned how to read maps in rather a short time and they had a 
reason for doing so. 
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Tur Prosect anp SocraLizEp Lessons. 


The project is adapted remarkably well to socialized work in 
geography. The pupils live in a world where men co-operate 
and work together, and since geography treats of the activities 
of man in relation to his physical environment, the socialized 
lesson may be used. 

Sometime ago, a class was visited in which a socialized lesson 
was being conducted on China. The teacher had obtained all 
the material which she could on the subject, she consulted people 
who had formerly lived in China or who did business in China, 
and she learned what products were found in China. The lesson 
was begun by asking the pupils what they knew about China. 
The pupils immediately became interested because they knew 
about rice and silk, and they had seen Chinese people in Chicago 
and missionaries who had been in China. The pupils entered 
into the work with much enthusiasm. They consulted all avail- 
able material. Clippings from newspapers and periodicals, pic- 
tures, and products common to China were brought to school and 
neatly arranged. Mention should be made of the raising of silk- 
worms and the interest with which the pupils watched the larvae 
increase in size until the cocoons were formed. Even a little 
silk was unwound from the cocoons. A few Chinese articles 
were made and put in the room. The textbook was used merely 
as a guide and reference was made to it throughout the course. 
when the work was about completed the children invited other 
rooms to come in and see their exhibits: On the completion 
of the work the pupils gave a Chinese tea and the room was 
decorated with Chinese lanterns and other things common to China 
which the pupils made. The pupils acted as if they were Chinese 
and many were dressed in Chinese costumes. 

Tn a socialized lesson, (1) the pupils do not necessarily do the 
same work, (2) each pupil does his share of the work according 
to his ability, (3) the pupils may propose problems and questions, 
and (4) the pupils enter into the discussion and solving of the 
project in a democratic way. In a socialized lesson the teacher 
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is needed. She should always be ready to guide the pupils and 
to see that the work is conducted along the right lines. 
Tue Prosect anp ReaionaLt Groerapury. 

Many authorities believe that an ideal course of study in geog- 
raphy consists of home geography, journey geography, regional 
geography and world geography. The pupils are led by easy 
steps from a study of their local environment to the study of the 
environments of other peoples. Then a rather intensive study 
is made of the regions of the world, after which the pupils finish 
the study of geography by noting the world-wide relations of the 
different sections of the world as they affect man. 

A natural region may be defined as an area of land in which 
the physical features, climate and natural resources are some- 
what similar. With the aid of maps, pictures and other mate- 
rial, the pupils will obtain pictures of each continent showing 
how the activities, distribution and character of people are affec- 
ted by physical environment. The pupils learn to understand 
why people have different activities in various sections of the 
world and they learn to reason logically. In the past, geography 
has been taught chiefly by political units and usually every state 
or country was gone over in about the same way. In a regional 
classification several states and countries may be grouped together 
and it is possible to select a few problems which will bring out 
most of the geography of the region. However, there are certain 
advantages in using the political unit. In general, such statis- 
tical data on population, manufactures, agriculture, ete., are 
available for the state or country and not for the natural region. 

Practically all the textbooks have the United States divided 
into regions of some order for convenience in treating the subject 
matter. Let us turn in our imagination to a physical map of the 
United States. We may divide the United States into the follow- 
ing simple regions:—(1) The Atlantic and Gulf Coastal Plains, 
(2) The Appalachian Highlands, (3) The North Central Plains, 
(4) The Western Plains, (5) The Rocky Mountain Highlands, 
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(6) The Western Plateaus, (7) The Pacifie Highlands, and 
(8) The Pacifie Lowlands. 

Suppose you are to teach the geography of the United States. 
How are you going to teach it? Will you assign so many pages 
in the book each day and teach chiefly memory work? Will you 
write questions on the board day by day for the pupils to answer 
when studying the number of pages which you have assigned ? 
Or are you going to teach the pupils to reason and to solve live 
problems? The pupils should be taught to use a textbook correctly 
and the teacher may occasionally assign so many pages in the text- 
book and she may occasionally write questions on the board for the 
pupils to answer. However, the teacher who is teaching geography 
and is preparing the pupils for life outside the schoolroom is not 
teaching memory work she is teaching the pupils to solve real vital 
problems and she is organizing her work around big units. 

Suppose you are going to use the project method in teaching 
the United States and that you have the eight regions in mind. 
Take the North Central Plains as an example. Some of the 
large units or projects which may be considered are:—(1) “Why 
is the Northern Central Plains called the granary of the United 
States?’ (2) “Account for the fine transportation facilities.” 
(3) Why is Chicago such an important city?’ (4) Compare 
the North Central Plains with the Northern Appalachian High- 
lands.” Would not one or two of these projects or similar pro- 
jects cover much territory and would they not give the pupils a 
rather complete picture of the North Central Plains? Likewise, 
suitable projects may be found for the other regions. 

Revation oF GrogRarpHy TO OrnerR SuBJeEcts. 

The project brings out the relation of geography to other sub- 
jects. The work in geography from time to time furnishes mate- 
rial or a motive for the study of history, literature, spelling, read- 
ing, writing, English, arithmetic, nature study, manual training, 
domestic science, etc. Likewise, the other subjects may inci- 
dentally contribute to geography. The business of the teacher 
is to develop the geographic point of view through the appropri- 
ate use of geographic material. 
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Some of the advantages of the project method are as follows :—- 

(1) It teaches the pupils how to think. 

(2) The interest of the pupils is aroused, their attention is 
held to the problem and better work results. 

(3) Initiative, leadership, and independence in solving prob- 
lems are developed. 

(4) Every pupil is given the opportunity of doing his best 
work, the slow being given opportunity to excel as well as the 
bright. 

(5) It teaches the pupils the art of co-operation. 

(6) It affords an opportunity for the teacher and pupils to 
work on a more sympathetic level. 

(7) The teacher learns to understand her pupils better. 

(8) Mechanical skill may be developed in projects. 

(9) It teaches perseverance and thrift. 

(10) It brings the home into closer relation to the school. 

(11) It furnishes a good means of using current events and 
of studying present day geography. 

(12) It enables the pupils to develop geographic principles 
which they may use throughout life. 

If the project is used, will our courses of study have to be 
made over? Undoubtedly many courses of study should be made 
over and more large units of subject matter should be included. 
Many minor facts and much useless material must be omitted. 
Until our courses of study are adapted to the needs of the pupils, 
the teacher must do the best she can. Good teaching is nothing 
more or less than ordinary common sense applied in the right way 
and the teacher should make progress by organizing her work 
around large units. The field of geography is so large that the 
pupils cannot cover everything in their school life. Hence what 
we teach, we should teach well and when the pupils leave school 
they should go out with the ability of conquering the problems 
of life. Thus the project method of teaching geography is one 
of the means by which the life in the schoolroom is made to 
resemble the life outside the schoolroom. 











Word-blind 


Frorence A. Cummines, DorcuestTer, Mass. 
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people were born natural spellers. I was not. 
There can be no doubt about the truthfulness of 
this statement. It is useless for me to grapple 
with such words as dungeon, sepulchre, hemorrhage, 
hygiene, and the like, for I should never be sure 
of them, even though I had looked them up many 
times. My only hope, therefore, lies in a simpli- 
fied spelling, for I am word-blind, and “thereby 
hangs a tale.” I do not recall a time when I did not hesitate 
before writing capricious, nauseous, and even precious. In con- 
sequence, I have always desired an improved method for English 
Orthography. Years before Andrew Carnegie expended his money 
and influence in this direction, I looked forward to a time when 
prophecies concerning a radical reform in our spelling-book would 
be fulfilled. 

But my waiting has been in vain. Time has not confirmed 
this prophecy, and I now believe that nothing short of a miracle 
will change our ab ‘ninable text-book for spelling. Yet, though 
this new dispensation be as tardy as the offspring of Abraham 
and Sarah, it would be none the less weleome. How gladly would 
I find a fitting name for this new-born child of our mother-tongue, 
one as significant of joy and laughter as that borne by Isaac, son 
of the great Jewish prophet! 

What a relief it would be to allow the dust to collect upon our 
thumb-stained dictionaries, and to cleave to a few elementary 
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rules for spelling, rules so judiciously chosen that the public 
schools and colleges would one day adopt them! I do not believe 
that a polliwog ever longed half so earnestly to absorb its tail 
and pass on to its next existence as I have yearned to be rid of 
this cumbrous spelling-book of ours and to accept a more rational 
guide to the use of letters in their relation to words. 
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Being a normal woman, I am blessed with an abundant flow of 
language. For this reason I am constantly desiring to use words 
which require “looking up.” By this I do not necessarily mean 
words of extraordinary length. To cite a common example: when 
the month of February arrives it is seldom that I do not find 
myself hesitating before writing the second month of the year. 
My uncertainty, however, is dispelled by a glance at the calendar, 
which serves me two purposes. 

Although my ear seems excellent for all other sounds, yet it is 
impossible for me to tell just how a word is spelled by hearing 
it pronounced. To use a familiar expression, I cannot see the 
word in my mind’s eye. Just as often as I write conceive, achieve 
and deceive, I am obliged to refer to a dictionary, that I may be 
perfectly sure the HL precedes the J, or the I precedes the ZL. 
Neither is it an easy matter for me to detect the vowel sound 
before words ending in a-t-e, as in separate, and not infrequently 
do I substitute an / for an A in the second, or, properly speak- 
ing, the penultimate syllable. But to make my position still 
more trying, I write with the object of gaining the approval of 
the twentieth-century editor and, incidentally, the public! There- 
fore the time and patience required to sustain a creditable repu- 
tation in my English orthography is truly incalculable. 

Not only has this difficulty beset me in my literary work, but 
also in the discharge of my domestic duties. Even during mud- 
pie days my childish cocok-book bore witness to this fault. Un- 
fortunately this book is yet in possession of the family! Here 
and there may be found such expressions as, “Rule for making 
white flower bread; rule for Mrs. Smith’s Doo-nuts,” while at 
the bottom of a page containing a receipt for mother’s pie-crust 
may be seen the caution, “Rowl the paist thin!” Below this 
information is written, in the scrawling handwriting of a school- 
boy, “Sis, I hope your pies are a durned sight better than your 
spelling!” 

It is quite certain that if I ever break away from this hereditary 
bondage, I must do so by eternal vigilance. Had I been born 
blind to color, many would have been sorry for me. A few might 
have regarded my deformity as a joke; but not so, born blind to 
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syllables! A victim of circumstances, I am an object of ridicule 
for friend and foe. Regardless of my other capabilities, I am 
accounted ignorant and incapable,—my career seems well nigh 
blasted ! 

The public schools appear to have taken it for granted that 
spelling is an art brought with us from some previous incarnation. 
There are a few, however, who seem not to have retained a ves- 
tige of this priceless endowment. To this class unmistakably I 
belong. 

Blame should not be attached to my parents for this misfortune. 
During my childhood every means was used, including the sharp- 
est reprimands, in order to train my ear for such words as 
victuals, vegetables, lettuce, and other articles of food, which I 
was required to spell before eating. On Sundays the lesson had 
to be written, and the list of words included pious, righteous, con- 
scientious, with now and then a proper name from the Old Tes- 
tament. 

Well do I recollect a punishment for having written, on two 
consecutive Sabbaths, the word angle for angel. When the error 
was pointed out to me, I persuaded myself (but not my parents!) 
that my L’s and E’s looked so much alike it was impossible to 
distinguish them apart. Thus, day after day, I struggled to 
conquer. But all my efforts, and those of my parents, were in 
vain ! 

Did I declare all my efforts to have been in vain? Perhaps 
it would be well to modify this statement a little. If I employ 
a certain vocabulary for some length of time, my knowledge of 
spelling is adequate for all needs. But let me change to a sub- 
ject which requires the use of different words,—those which 
I have ceased to think for some time,—then I find myself the 
same deplorable speller! I have never seen the words! My 
proud mastery of them is gone; I am left, for the time being, 
void of that natural instinct with which the average schoolgirl 
is generously endowed. Am I discouraged and tempted to give 
up the struggle? Not at all! This would mean giving up my 
hobby-horse for a mere idiosyncrasy. (I’ve just looked up that 
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word!) Now I have no intention of so doing, at least, not for 
some time to come. 

Whenever I change the subject-matter of my theme, I begiu 
anew the mastery of each word, just as though I had never seen 
it. This is not altogether a cheerful prospect to contemplate, 
but I console myself with the thought that it is the price I pay 
for the privilege of employing the English language. I am now 
quite content to regard the matter in this light. 

It is just dawning upon me that there may be others who share 
my embarrassment in the matter of spelling. I had been inclined 
to believe myself alone in this peculiar affliction. But I have 
now come to think that if infallibility in spelling were an obli- 
gatory requisite to society, then few—or none—would be eligible 
to the smart set. 

Do not all English-speaking people, including professors, states- 
men, clergymen, and now and then an editor, occasionally 
refer to the dictionary? Is not the individual unborn who is 
capable of mastering and retaining a perfect knowledge of Eng- 
lish orthography? It cannot be denied that most of us have 
striven to conceal this incompetency; yet, why strive to conceal 
it? Does not the fault lie chiefly in the construction of our 
language, rather than within ourselves? I think it does. Are 
not my thoughts, poor though they may be, worth more than 
my language or my orthography? Since I cannot well serve two 
masters, why should I concern myself over a few misspelled 
words ¢ 

And yet, there is the vivid remembrance of a letter, possibly 
a manuscript, consigned to the post yesterday, the day before, 
perhaps even longer ago. I sometimes awake in the night and 
see, by some superhuman sense, a certain word in a certain mis- 
sive, sent to a certain distinguished, scholarly individual. It is 
then that I yearn to “haul in my white-winged birds.” But it is 
too late! I cannot do that when I have sent off misspelled words. 
No, there they are, clearly defined against a snow-white back- 
ground ; and if the communication happens to be typewritten, then 
my misery is complete! 
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Perchance, gentle reader, you may have known this sensation. 
If so, you will recall how your fingers ached to place the 
before the I, or possibly double the consonant. But alas, it is 
impossible! The error must stand forever, a witness to your 
idiocy! Certainly these are no trivial items of consideration 
for one who suffers from this affliction. And yet, am J or my 
thoughts—if well expressed—not more than a few ill-begotten 
words ? 

I am now thoroughly convinced that I should not regard this 
vexatious problem in the light of a hindrance to my ambitions. 
I believe it quite possible for one to become a great statesman, 
a clergyman, or even an author, without possessing the much 
coveted virtue of being an excellent speller. If the talents of 
men were equally divided, then all of us would be “carrying 
forests on our backs,” and there would be no one left to “crack a 
nut.” 


Yule-tide Memories 


Think of the stars the Christmas skies have shown; 

Think of the glad, glad Christmas days which you have known ; 
Think of the wise men who have pushed your door ajar 

And brought you gifts from lands both near and far; 

Think of the halls through which real songs were sung; 


Think of the little stockings which round the fireplace hung. 
Think of it all! 


Ah! let The Child the window of your days fling open wide, 
That all these precious memories may enter and abide. 


Minnie E. Hays. 
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An Effective Use of the History Examination 


A, Curtis Witeus, M. A., Teacurne FEtiow rn History, 
Tue University or CALIFORNIA. 


:uuumommnn® HE examination, in the educational system today, is, 


3 figuratively speaking, an anti-toxin. When admin- 

T Q istered wisely it is a great benefit to the pupil, 
: but when used unwisely it becomes an evil, and 

Summon’ iS therefore dangerous. 

: : Let us note briefly how the examination is used 

a at the present time in the majority of schools. The 


teacher, in giving an examination, aims to find out 
just how much the pupils know. “But know of what?’ the self- 
analyzing teacher enquires. “I ask questions which I feel sure 
that the pupils can answer, for it would be hardly fair to ask 
them for information about subjects that have not been pre- 
viously discussed or assigned. Further, I ask for facts which are 
important for the pupils to know and remember. Sometimes I 
give examinations to determine the grade to mark the pupil, 
or,” adds the honest teacher, “I give them an examination to kill 
time, without expecting to correct the papers.” And perhaps this 
last reason is more common than we care to admit. 

Is there any conscientious teacher who really believes, deep 
down in her soul, that she can mark the examination papers of 
a class—especially if she has a goodly number and the answers 
are long—using the same standard for all? One easily becomes 
fatigued correcting a large number of papers, and when one stops 
the task to rest, the standard of grading has usually “slipped” up 
or down. Moreover, teachers are often influenced by reading the 
papers of the best pupils first and grading the others accordingly, 
or vice versa, for it is practically impossible not to judge the rest 
of the class by the extremes rather than by the means, which in 
the latter case is the average pupil. How much then are these 
examinations trustworthy in showing the true merit and ability 
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of the student? In reality the teacher is giving herself a grade 
upon her ability to judge that of the pupil. 

Again, if the teacher has been conscientious in her classroom 
work and has observed the pupils carefully, as she must needs 
do day by day, it is hard to conceive how one would need an 
examination, as such, to determine the pupil’s mastery of the 
subject. Unless the class is exceptionally large, which is not 
usually the case in secondary schools, the teacher will have all 
of this particular knowledge regarding each pupil. 

The question has often been asked, whether examinations are 
a true test of ability, and therefore whether they are reliable. 
For example, the pupils in a given class are told that they will be 
quizzed on six questions the following day, covering what has been 
assigned since the last examination or test, perhaps six weeks ago. 
The teacher picks out what she considers to be six important 
questions, for, of necessity, she is the sole judge of their impor- 
tance. The pupils, in the meantime, are feverishly reviewing, 
and perhaps nine times out of ten, cramming. Some perhaps have 
tried to anticipate what will be asked by selecting what to them 
seem to be the important points likely to be discussed. Of course, 
it is only luck if any one happens to choose the identical six 
which the teacher has selected. Thus, the students come to class 
the next day feeling that they are playing a game of chance with 
the teacher with success for the lucky, and the more questions 
that they can answer the better. But what of those who have 
prepared themselves on the wrong questions? And what about 
the ones who have said, “Oh, well, since it is a case of luck 
whether I happen to hit the right ones or not, why review at all, 
for I shall probably be able to do just as well?’ Let the teacher 
remember her school days, for how many, especially those who 
are new to the subject they teach, would care to take such an 
examination? And, suppose that such a quiz was “sprung” with- 
out warning, as is often the case, upon unsuspecting victims! 
How much is this, then, a test of ability, and to what extent is 
it to be relied upon to determine the standing of pupils? What 
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consequently, is the pupil’s attitude towards examinations as they 
are commonly used today ? 

All teachers at one time in their lives have been students in 
schools and have been required to take examinations. As a rule 
we hated them, and why? Mainly for the reason that they were 
inconvenient and bothersome. Some could never write an exam- 
ination well, for they became habitually excited and consequently 
confused. Of course, on the other hand, there were those who 
were not bothered by an examination in any form, and perhaps 
even enjoyed them. But, in truth, what percentage of the whole 
did the latter form? Certainly a small fraction. And if we had 
ever known that a teacher was giving examinations to kill time, 
which we could often guess, we should have complained a great 
deal about writing them. If such feelings were common then, 
is it not true that they may be found now among the present 
generation of pupils? 

So far the history examination has not been definitely referred 
to but what has been said applies to that subject as much, if not 
more, than it does to many others. In the average history class of 
the secondary school today, does one find the examination being 
given for the pupil’s benefit or for the teacher’s? I have known 
of history teachers giving examinations as a punishment because 
of lack of visible studying on the part of the pupils. In this case 
the questions are usually unfair, and more so when the examina- 
tion is unannounced to the class. As a result, that desirable sym- 
pathetic feeling between teacher and pupils tends to disappear. 
Instead of working with the students the teacher is working against 
them and thus antagonizes them. 

When the examination is used by the teacher in such ways 
as have been suggested above there accrue many undesirable 
results. Some of these are cramming,—which is a “process of 
mental feeding neither preceded by appetite nor followed by diges- 
tion,” as an acquaintance of mine has aptly said; dishonesty, that 
is, cheating and deceitfulness; irregular work, laziness, useless 
memorizing, the formation of wrong judgment, unwise study, 
mental and nervous disturbances, and above all, complaint about 
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the teacher and her methods. To the thoughtful student of the 
examination system as it is today, these effects are self-evident, 
and since they have been discussed so fully by others nothing 
more than a recapitulation is necessary here. 

Turning now to a more effective use of the examination, which 
it is believed will be found more efficient and of greater benefit 
to both teacher and pupil, let us picture an imaginary American 
history class in the average secondary school. The subject is 
taught here throughout the whole year. For our purpose it makes 
little difference whether this period is divided into quarters or 
semesters, but, for the sake of argument, we shall decide upon the 
latter plan. At the end of each semester the school authorities 
require that an examination shall be given. Our imaginary 
teacher is not a believer in the use of the examination as cited 
above, but has ideas of her own regarding its use and is deter- 
mined to try them out, at the same time obeying the rule in 
regard to the final semester examination and an additional one, 
that from time to time short “tests” are to be employed. 

At the beginning of school, when the teacher explains how the 
course will be conducted, and shows the pupils how to keep note 
books, ete., she tells them that at the end of every two weeks a 
short test or quiz will be given as a means of review, and that it 
wil] not count for much in the way of affecting their standings— 
for the papers will be marked “passing” or ‘‘failing”—unless their 
class standing is low, in which case more weight will be placed 
upon the test papers of those who are low in their grades. Con- 
sequently at the end of the first two weeks of actual teaching and 
class work, the teacher passes around test papers and asks the 
pupils to answer a few questions, probably not more than five, 
bringing out the most important points discussed in the past two 
weeks. After the test is finished, the papers are collected by the 
teacher, who sees that all are correctly dated, and arranges them 
in alphabetical order by names, filing them away for future ref- 
erence. Some time before the next recitation the teacher goes 
over the papers, looking to see whether any of the pupils have 
failed to answer any of the questions, and getting a general idea 
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of the character of the answers. On the following day, at the 
beginning of the history recitation period, she takes up each 
question separately, answering it carefully, giving the pupils a 
chance to ask any questions that may be suggested, and stating 
whether any papers are marked as failing, and if so, whose, and 
for what reason. This last, however, need not be done before the 
whole class, but at another time, if it be made clear that all those 
who do not hear from the teacher in regard to their papers shall 
understand that they have passed. 

Following out this example, then, a test is given at the end of 
each two-week period succeeding, the papers all being filed away, 
those of each pupil being placed together, dated, and kept in 
alphabetical arrangement. If the teacher thinks best, the ques- 
tions asked may be only upon the period of the two weeks imme- 
diately preceding, or if of sufficient importance, upon an earlier 
previous period. As in the first instance, the teacher places no 
marks upon the subsequent papers other than the words “passing” 
and “failing.” When the end of the semester arrives the teacher 
announces that a final examination will be given, covering only 
what has been taken up in the past tests and the important points 
of the last two-week period which has just ended. She explains 
that the pupils need not worry, since the most important points 
of the various two-week periods—which were emphasized as of 
the most importance when they were discussed—will be asked. 
Of course, by this procedure the scope and number of questions 
to be given on the examination is greatly limited and the pupils 
need only to review these, with the aid of their papers, which the 
teacher hands back shortly before the examination. The incen- 
tive for cramming is therefore done away with, as is also cheating, 
and with the constant repetition of the important points only 
an extremely dull pupil will need to review to any great extent. 

It has been seen that in this method of giving tests or exam- 
inations only the important points are stressed—those which it is 
desirable and beneficial for the pupil to remember. As a result 
the pupil will get a great deal more out of the history lesson 
and remember more of what has been studied. A few high places, 
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so to speak, will stand out in the pupil’s mind, filled in between 
with what they more or less dimly or imperfectly remember, 
whereas, in the usual system of examinations little of any conse- 
quence remains in their memory to remind them that they have 
even studied history. 

When the required final examination is finished, the teacher, 
who has kept an account of the work of each of the pupils on the 
tests, can grade the examination papers in a much more enlight- 
ened manner, for she knows just what to expect, and can there- 
fore mark with better judgment the various pupils. 

Perhaps the teacher has found previously that a pupil does 
not do as well on the examination as in class, and concludes that 
it is due to nervousness or to habitual confusion when attempting 
to write. If so, the teacher should pay little or no attention to 
the examination marks of such pupils, but judge mainly by the 
class work. It may even be that the teacher by this method of 
periodic tests will be able partially or wholly to cure a pupil of 
such a handicap. However, if such nervousness and confusion 
continue to result, the teacher should exempt such pupils from 
all examinations except the final one which is required. 

In summarizing, then, it may be noted that this method of 
examinations is based mainly upon: (1) a scheme of reviewing in 
which the pupils attain a better mastery of the subject by having 
the important facts emphasized in such a way that they will be 
remembered; (2) a plan for lightening the teacher’s work in 
regard to the extremely careful grading of papers, and (3) the 
fact that, as a result of this use of the test or examination, the 
pupils are not so tempted to cram or cheat as in the usual method 
now employed, and that the teacher is more conscientious in grad- 
ing. In a word, the whole system makes it easier for the teacher 
and pupils to be honest and fair with each other in all of their 
class room relations. 








The History of a Rural School District 
IS THIS RECORD TYPICAL? 


Frank Deerwester, Strate NormMat Couiecr, 
Pirtsspure, Kansas. 


smc TT E writer of this article recently had the privilege 
z 3 of going over the records of a rural school in a 
5 T 5 distinctively rural section of western Missouri, and 
2 2 while the opportunity, because of the personal con- 
ieitetmeaiall nections, was more interesting to him than it can 
: : possibly be to others, yet he is of the opinion that 
= = the facts thus brought to light have sufficient educa- 
SM 


tional value in one way or another to warrant their 
publication. 

The district is exactly three miles square and is more than 
three miles at its nearest point from any village, six miles from 
the nearest railroad, and eight miles from the “county seat’ town. 
The nearest village, a hamlet of two hundred souls, was the 
trading and mail post for a portion of the population of the dis- 
trict in the early days, as was the larger county seat, with a popu- 
lation of some twenty-five hundred, for the remainder of the dis- 
trict. This latter town, the largest in the county, has had a rail- 
road since 1881. Prior to that time, for some six years, the district 
under consideration had depended for railroad privileges upon a 
small town situated some sixteen miles away in the opposite 
direction, on another railroad. Earlier than this, the nearest 
railroad point had been thirty-five miles away. These facts are 
sufficient to show the remoteness of the community from things 
of an urban nature, in short, it was distinctly rural. Of course, 
the advent of the automobile has annihilated distances, and small 
towns, though nearer, are at a disadvantage in drawing power 
as compared with larger ones much more remote. 

This district was organized as a school unit in 1870, and, there- 
fore, has just passed, though without “celebrating,” its fiftieth 
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anniversary It is this fact of semi-centennial that suggested to 
the writer the present survey. In many sections of the United 
States, a school unit counting only fifty years of life would be 
comparatively new. But this district has been in its origin and 
life coincident with the period of American educational history 
which followed the Civil War. This has been a period in many 
ways wonderful, and the study of a unit contemporaneous there- 
with should have a value and an interest. 

At the time of organization the district contained a population 
of one hundred thirteen, forty-eight being adults, forty of “school 
age’ (six to twenty-one), and twenty-five under the age of six. 
Of the forty-eight adults, six are still living in the district, the 
others having died or moved away. Of the sixty-five under the 
age of twenty-one, five only are still living in the district. The 
present population of the district numbers one hundred seventy- 
one, with one hundred five adults, forty-two of school age, and 
twenty-four under the age of six. The “school population,” as 
these figures show, began with forty and today numbers forty-two, 
but the clerk’s records show that in the eighties the enumeration 
ran from ninety to a hundred. The average school attendance 
for the current term to date is about twenty, but the writer remem- 
bers a term of the district’s school in which the average for the 
entire term, without the aid of a compulsory attendance law, 
was fifty, with a maximum of seventy-six. 

The first settler located within the bounds of the future district 
in the year 1867, and at the organization in 1870, the district 
contained a total of twenty families. These were mostly emi- 
grants from older sections of the same state or from the trans- 
Mississippi regions of Kentucky or Lllinois. The only foreign 
element of the district’s population has been the German, repre- 
sented by five of the original twenty families and by a few later 
accessions. The children of these families, however, were in no 
instance foreign born. 

Politically the district has been unbrokenly Democratic, even 
1920 not marking an exception, although politics has never figured 
in the choice of school directors or teachers. In the early days 
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the religious wants were supplied by itinerant and non-resident 
preachers, who held services in the schoolhouse or in residences. 
The Baptists early effected an organization and later built a church 
near the center of the district and still maintain there a working 
unit. Three boys have gone into the ministry from this church, 
one now being a missionary in South America. Nearby churches 
of the Disciples, Lutherans, and the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, have each a good following in the district. 

No minister has ever resided in the district. Three “country 
doctors” have at various times lived within its boundaries. 
Through perhaps twenty years of its history blacksmiths have 
maintained shops. The earliest of the physicians kept a store 
for a little while, but for the last twenty years a store has been 
continuously conducted. For a few years preceding the univer- 
salizing of the rural delivery of mails a post office was maintained 
in connection with the store, but this was displaced by the free 
delivery service, which reaches every home in the district. The 
first telephone connection was made in 1902, and at the presert 
time more than 70 per cent of the homes have telephone service. 
Fifty per cent of the homes maintain automobiles at the present 
time and two have lighting systems. 

Through the first twenty-five years of the district’s history, land 
tenantry was virtually unknown. LEach farmer held title to his 
own tract of land, although a goodly number of the farms were 
more or less encumbered with mortgages. But the year 1892 
marks the entry of the most influential and far-reaching factor 
in the history of the district. This was a system of non-resident 
land-ownership of almost nation-wide notoriety. Beginning with 
that year a certain moneyed interest began the purchase of farms 
in the county and rapidly increased its holdings, until in the 
county (approximately thirty miles square) they reached a total 
of about seventy thousand acres,, or twelve percent and in the 
district a total of sixteen hundred acres, or more than twenty-five 
percent of the whole. A few of the early settlers had sold their 
holdings after a residence in the district of only a year or so. But 
with the advent of the big land-owning interests, there was 2 
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tremendous exodus and, from that time onward, a constant flow 
of tenantry through the district. Sometimes these tenants have 
remained in the district or its immediate environs for a period 
of years and some have eventually purchased land in the district 
or nearby. But in the main, they have been birds of passage. 
Only occasionally do they become members of churches, serve on 
the school boards, or enter seriously into the community life. The 
large total enrollment of pupils in the school of this district 
through its half century of history and likewise the large number 
lost from the view of the historian are due to the fact of this 
floating element in the population. 

The school is in its second home, the first having been erected 
in 1870, the second in 1886. Each at the time of its construc- 
tion was a “fairly good” specimen of the type of architecture then 
prevalent among rural schools. Through more than half of the 
fifty years the district has “kept school” nine months of the year, 
and never more than this, nor ever less than eight, even when 
neighboring districts were content with five or six. In the matter 
of teachers’ salaries the scale has not been so satisfactory, although 
“cheap teachers” for the sake of cheapness have never been sought. 
In short, the district has, in the main, been interested in having 
a good school, though it has not striven zealously to have “the 
best.” 

The accompanying statistical summary sets forth in a numer- 
ical way certain phases of this unit of educational history. The 
three main items of the summary are: 

1. A comparison of the district populations at the beginning 
and the close of the fifty-year period. 

2. The present status of the entire list of four hundred thirty- 
six individuals who in the fifty years have attended the school, 
so far as their history can be followed. 

3. Some figures dealing with the school attendance of those 
who, by their membership in the school, passed under its influ- 
ence for a time, brief in some instances, longer in others. 

In dealing with certain items under “present status” it has been 
possible, and was thought worth while, to make a three-fold 
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division, according to geographical location: “in the district,” 
“elsewhere in the county,” and “outside the county.” These three 
geographical units are supposed to stand for three increasingly- 
widened zones of dissemination of the school’s influence. The 
summary follows: 


District PopuLaTIOoNn. 





1870 1920 
Ee Pee ee ee eer eee 48 105 
OCT CTT ET TET OTe 40 42 
CE than aehenksernenew ceeew ns 25 24 
NAc Pi CoN ACER KN EERE RENAE OS 113 171 
PreEsENT STATUS, 
Attending Elementary School in District .......... 25 
PE ACC dat eae eR SeKEe Kanne Seew 7 
Attending Advanced Schools ..............ee000- 5 
ee eee re — 37 
NS NINE cee encode cwesssrwaviens 21 
Elswhere in the County ............0.2e00- 22 
EE NE co wesc ccsacesesvaseuss 34 
i erie tteke ieee sense es — 77 
Farmers’ Wives or Daughters in District .......... 27 
eee 26 
PE CIES ices cave decease. 32 
PE cabbies <b dA Seni RKO OA Abe os — 85 
SNE TE Te COE, occ cctccccescvescvens 8 
ED cc waceksvavecssessivees 9 
PE ena sa ee neh eee sawed oee -- 17 
Wives of Business Men in County ............+.--. 2 
DE MA occ ccc cscescnseseees 7 
DE 2 cian tere deees 6s vee eens. — 9 
Laborers (skilled and unskilled) in County ........ 5 
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Wives of Laborers in County ........scesceceses 4 
ON OE CI ov nixs cess nerdanea was 19 
eo ore eared > obese bens Ceaceee ews —_— 23 
Clerical and Government Workers ............... 12 
ee WE ew ive cee vied si diiatonns 2 
SENS 2a Ge ah bats Senedd oan aaa = 14 
Professional : 
I Jct oieeis il tae oe earl 1 
Se ied te aed yp ia ena eee 2 
Ns wii cai a:0 ve UN eee Gas oes 1 
EE: SdeWad allen Cov iws odeansoaetes 1 
Wives of Professional Men ............... 5 
de eee node ohh e oS es — 10 
ED rnc atbehnes wht Bae e dy Kw oh hordes 1 
ee er ry 65 
ED iG hawk Ae RSa Lan eee kee es oes 53 
ici ks Garwek bee dev eeneas 436 
Scuoot ATTENDANCE. 
ee Fee SI ook vec. deiennn eek nsession 436 
PPO TET CRETE Te 35 
8 PTET eee eT CTT TOT TP Te eT Te 25 
Elsewhere: 
Elementary—Too incomplete to estimate. 
Secondary, in past (estimated)................ 18 
At present (estimated)... .....cccsccccecee 5 
Colieay al SINE gon ns scene tenes enw 20 


The perusal of the figures contained in this summary creates 
certain “impressions” in the mind of the writer. But to him it 
seems that these impressions are worth less than the answer to the 
title question. It is in the hope that this question and the figures 
herein submitted may stimulate investigation and result in such 
discussion as will yield an answer to his question, that the writer 
submits his paper. 











A Thrift Supervisor 


Eva Lyre Puant, Wicnrta, Kansas. 


summons SUPERVISOR of thrift in the public schools 





5 would be a step out of the beaten track, but a 

A 5 long stride toward the making of a thrifty com- 

= munity. We have a supervisor of music, drawing, 

$ senna and penmanship; in some cities of reading, and 

: = also English. Is a practical understanding of 

= = thrift of less importance than of drawing to the 
Be Mit naea NAA CUNT ET LANNE oe 


average child; or does the theory prevail that every 
teacher is fitted to impart this knowledge, or that it does not come 
within the purpose of the school ? 

Men who are studying the matter tell us that the nation is 
becoming weakened by excitement and self-indulgence. They bid 
us, individually, to pause in our mad course and strive to live 
more temperately, lest our resources and our stamina be exhausted. 

Our National Educational Association recommends as a possible 
solution of the problem that thrift be taught in the public schools. 
The Commissioner of Education counsels the same plan. State 
teachers’ associations have enacted rulings making the teaching of 
thrift in the schools compulsory. Even state legislatures have 
passed similiar laws, and, at the same time, the government is 
sending out literature pleading for the practise as well as the teach- 
ing of thrift in the homes. 

Two ways of teaching thrift in the schools are put forth. One 
correlates the work with some already established branch of the 
school course. The other presents it as an individual subject in 
the curriculum. In either case, practical and permanent results 
are much less than hoped for. The reasons for this are not diffi- 
cult to find. 

Let us consider the teaching of thrift in correlation with other 
work. The instructor is hired to teach domestic science, arithme- 
tic, or civics. Whatever the work may be, she is prepared to teach 
that work, not thrift. Very likely she must exercise such econ- 
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omy in her own living that she feels no enthusiasm for the teaching 
of thrift, or it may be that she does not know how to teach it effee- 
tively. Granted that here and there may be a teacher who is enthu- 
siastic, and can make it interesting and impressive, but few pupils 
come in contact with such a teacher, and they leave her at the end 
of a year. It is doubtful if there is much of permanent value in 
this unsystematic, inefficient method. 

On the other hand, if thrift is taught as a separate subject, it is 
placed in the high school. The teacher has probably had no special 
preparation for it, may never have studied it heretofore. It is 
assigned to some one,—any one who has a vacant hour. The teach- 
ing is generally theoretical. For eight or ten years there has been 
nothing in school life to inculate thrift ideas in the child’s mind; 
then it is “taken” for a year, and is over. To make it still less 
effective, thrift is usually elective, and only a few enter the classes. 
It is possible that a small number of pupils may carry away from 
school some practical knowledge of thrift gained therein, but it is 
not likely. The teaching of thrift in this way has no effect upoa 
the school as a body, and the pupils go out every year from school 
to meet the problems of life, fettered and enfeebled with more 
and more extravagant habits and ideas. 

Habit is the result of continued practice, an action that has 
become second nature; and thrift, to be effective, must be a habit, 
formed slowly and surely along through the school years. The 
home is the logical place for the teaching of thrift, but if it were 
taught in the home, there would be no reason for this present anx- 
lety ; and if it 7s taught by the exceptional parent, the extravagance 
and wastefulness manifested among the pupils at school easily coun- 
teracts in the susceptible and sensitive mind of the child any home 
training in the judicious use of one’s resources. 

If thrift is to be taught in the school, it should be taught by 
some one who has studied thrift broadly. Such a one should not be 
called upon to teach anything else. If its importance warrants 
making it a school subject, thrift should have the same standing in 
the curriculum as Latin or algebra, and have an instructor’s full 
time. 
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Sound reasoning convinces us that thrift should not begin in the 
high school, nor should it be taught theoretically, nor should the 
effectiveness of the teaching depend upon the many different in- 
siructors who are called upon to teach it, undirected, in correlation 
with other work. The teaching of thrift should begin with the first 
grade and be taught in every grade through school, not merely with 
the domestic science, or the garden work, but with every subject in 
the grades. 

This can be done only through a well trained, broadly educated 
and experienced supervisor. Necessarily, she would have availea 
herself of all the material obtainable on the teaching of the subject, 
from every possible standpoint, as well as have taken special train- 
ing for it. The task would be hers of outlining methods and work 
for the teaching of thrift in arithmetic, geography, reading, Eng- 
lish, etce., from the first grade to high school. Added to this, she 
should be able to inspire the teachers with enthusiasm for the work. 

It would be her business, also, to arouse public interest, and to 
popularize the idea. This must be wisely and most carefully done, 
and not overdone. Through the supervisor, prominent people of 
the city could be induced to use their influence, or give assistance 
to a certain phase of the work. Much could be done through the 
women’s clubs. The matter could be so presented in the high 
school orgnizations us to bring about greatly needed changes ia 
dress, making extravagance and ostentation distasteful. Bankers, 
insurance, and other business men could give practical talks to 
groups of moderate size, such as clubs or classes. Definite plans, 
clearly presented and carefully followed up, mark the success or 
failure of a project like this. The school banks are invaluable in 
teaching children to save and spend wisely, but in many places it 
is impossible to get them started, or they do not prove of general 
value if started, because the teachers and parents are not interested. 
Competition between certain grades of different schools for prizes, 
awarded for practical thrift ideas would be advantageous, the prizes 
to be given by firms or companies interested in: the line of work 
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suggesting the contest, while newspaper publicity would add much 
to the general interest. 

Back of it all there must be one person planning, directing, and 
solving the difficulties of the work, guarding against any sudden 
agitation that would detract from the stability of the undertaking, 
and developing in the school and community a continuous and 
growing interest in the practice of thrift. 


All For The Game 


Long ago I quarreled with a playmate,— 
We were little pilgrims at the fair,— 
I was all for galleries of painting ; 
She was for the chute and crazy stair. 
So we parted,—I, who had the guide-book, 
She, who had the lunch, took each our route; 
I, to galleries of art, in anger,— 
She might go and chute her precious chute! 
But, behold her, laughing, round a column, 
Teasing with her eyes, “Do come and play!” 
Where we went then, we have both forgotten. 
Does it matter?—How we laughed that day! 


So, when now with Life I have a quarrel, 
Thinking never each to each will speak ; 

I would go my way and spurn her favors; 
Still I find her, owning not I seek; 

Catch her laughing at me round the grimness, 
Doing full her share to mend the day,— 

Life, who carries both the lunch and guide-book, 
Generously teasing, “Come and play.” 


Galleries of art or crazy stair,— 
Where she leads what matter, so I play? 
What the game I’ll one day have forgotten, 
Only know if I have laughed, one day. 


JutIA Mary MartTIn. 
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Direct Moral Education: An Experiment 


Carrie Barpen, DeparTMENT OF THEMES, 


Sratr Tracurers CoLuece, St. Croup, Minn. 


THM E ()\T KE educators, I suppose, have always believed as 
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did Ruskin that ‘education does not mean teach- 
ing people what they do not know; it means 
teaching them to behave as they do not behave.” 
But probably very many have thought that mere 
knowledge of subjects prescribed by the usual 
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school curricula would make people behave as they 
do not behave; that that knowledge is the “Open, 
esame”’ to all power including that which is spiritual and moral ; 
and hence that it is the purpose of the school to teach people 
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what they do not know about all subjects under the sun except 
the one most important—their own social conduct. More and 
more, however, notably in the last five or six years, schools are 
coming to regard knowledge as a mere by-product of the educa- 
tional process, and to measure, or try to measure, their achieve- 
ments in terms of character values. Schools are beginning to 
recognize that the prime function of education is to alter habits 
of conduct, to impart an interest in harmonious living, to develop 
the most perfect type of personality that it is possible to develop 
from each one of their school citizens. 

To further this paramount aim of education, the best schools 
are taking every occasion and employing every available method 
and resource. More and more the organization of the school; 
its spirit; the teaching methods; all the activities of students, not 
only those of the usual curriculum subjects with their precious 
ethical material, but extra-class activities such as those of clubs 
and societies and athletics student directed, of assemblies student 
managed, of student government—all are being bent toward the 
one art that is of concern to everyone—the art of living. In a 
certain school a fifty-dollar annual prize to the best school citizen 
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brings detinitely into students’ consciousness, through its printed 
conditions, public opinion concerning such phases of morality as 
school service, co-operation, appropriate dressing, and evils of 
“knecking.” In some schools, a steadily increasing number, I 
believe, distinct courses in moral instruction are given although 
a speaker in 1915 before the N. E. A. declared: “The best 
experience has proved that direct and formal instruction in morals 
either orally or by means of text books has been unsatisfactory.” 
Of such instruction which has not been unsatisfactory I wish to 
speak. 

The basis of the work was the $5,000 prize code of morals 
written by Professor Hutchins of Oberlin College. Five or ten 
minutes at the beginning of a fifty-minute period in a Primary 
Methods class of a teachers’ college were given over four times a 
week to a discussion of the laws of this code. The discussion 
was entirely voluntary; no student was called upon. But it had 
been suggested by the teacher that the class bring in concrete illus- 
trations of the various laws, drawing their examples from history, 
from literature, from business, from the child life about them, 
and from their own lives. It has been said again and again that 
the personality of the teacher is the basis of all moral education 
in school. How much the suecess of this little experiment was 
due to the eager interest of the teacher, to the fact that “her 
thoughts had reality and depth because they harmonized with the 
life which she had always lived,” to the courage that has made 
her unafraid of ridicule, and unafraid to stand by her convictions 
though she has to stand alone, to her avoidance of anything like 
censoriousness, to her occasional use of religious sanctions, it 
would be hard to say. Certainly without the presence of some ai 
least of these facts, the experiment would have been cheap. The 
teacher adopted this direct method of teaching morals because she 
had long been of the opinion that neglect almost always attended 
an indirect treatment. <A few illustrations will suffice to show the 
character of the discussions and suggest their possible moral value. 

The “law of duty” was under discussion. ‘The good Ameri- 
can does his duty. The shirker or the willing idler lives upon 
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the labor of others and thus makes the common life poorer and 
harder, and injures his country and her cause. I will try to find 
out what is my duty, what I ought to do, and will do it whether 
it is easy or hard. What I ought to do I can do.” One girl’s 
frank confession ran thus: ‘One evening at Minerva play prac- 
tice Miss Hill asked all in cast to see her at three fifteen the fol- 
lowing day on an important matter. The next day I neglected 
to go to the meeting. At the meeting Miss Hill read a list of the 
articles which each girl was to bring to a dress rehearsal to be held 
the same evening. Because I didn’t know what to bring, one of 
the girls hurrying to Gymnasium volunteered to tell me. But the 
little time she spent in telling me so delayed her that she was late 
for ‘Gym.’ The instructor sent her for an excuse. When she 
finally obtained the excuse it was useless for her to return to 
‘Gym.’ Consequently she was forced to make up the work the 
next day, using a period that she usually spent upon her teaching 
preparation. Therefore, my neglecting to attend the meeting 
inconvenienced the girl greatly and may even have hurt the chil- 
dren whom she taught. My failure in duty made the common 
life a little harder and maybe a little poorer.” There were cited 
many cases of failure to do one’s share of committee work ; of lack 
of consideration for others in the use of a library book needed by 
many; of inability to contribute to a great social-welfare move- 
ment, such as that concerned with the war-stricken children of 
Europe, because of the spending of money for movies most of 
which were at least of questionable value, and for extravagant 
clothes when plain ones would have served the wearer and the 
school community much better. And one conscientious student 
who had taught a rural school before coming to this teachers’ 
college said regretfully: “A teacher whom I knew taught her 
pupils to think that the only things worth while were material 
things. Some of the pupils who had been brought up in the right 
way thought the teacher must know best and followed her ideas. 
Later when I, one of these pupils, became a teacher I taught what 
I had learned from her. Because I didn’t find out what was my 
duty in this matter, many children were hurt for all time.” One 
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student asked the class what could be done to help bring to a reali- 
zation of the harm she was doing herself the girl—a type that 
exists in every school—who hurries around the last minute before 
class time gathering a speck of the lesson from each of several 
persons. The discussion brought out not only that one should 
refuse to give the desired information to such a person and frank- 
ly tell her that the refusal was a kindness to her, but also that 
the group should lose no opportunity to bring out in the presence 
of the offender, in as kindly a way as possible, the harmfulness of 
her conduct. Severe group discipline of a recalcitrant member 
but no doubt merited discipline! Perhaps it needs to be recalled 
that these were student discussions and student decisions made 
with only a word now and then from the teacher. 

As to the extent that these ideas and ideals of duty are opera- 
tive in the conduct of these students in other social situations very 
few data are available. It has, however, been observed that stu- 
dents in this course in which direct moral training is given are 
seen, a little oftener than is the average student, to return early 
to the library a book needed by many, to generously offer a much- 
sought book or magazine to someone not fortunate enough to have 
obtained the use of it, and to study during some recreation hour 
that this courtesy may be extended ; that these students are a little 
more prompt in committee work and a little more willing to do the 
inconspicuous or unpleasant part ; that they are a little more likely 
to leave the blackboards clean for the next workers, even returning 
sometimes from another floor or another building to do this neg- 
lected or forgotten duty. 

It is surely good for prospective teachers, as students in this 
course are, to have explicitly brought before them the “law of 
good workmanship,” another of the laws of Professor Hutchins’ 
code, a part of which is the ideal, not of beating others—an ideal 
still much too common in schools as elsewhere—but the ideal of 
beating one’s own record; not competition with others but com- 
petition with oneself. ‘We want school life,” says Henry Neu- 
mann of the Ethical Culture School of New York City, “to be 
organized around the idea not that each student is to do his utmost 
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to get a better mark than his neighbor. but that all are expected to 
make a free offering of their best to the class and the school as a 
whole, and through these to the larger community.” 
ing the discussion of the part of the “law of good workmanship” 


It was dur- 


quoted above that the teacher took the opportunity of giving some 
practical advice regarding method by which teachers might beat 
their own best records. Another part of the same law, “Time 
will test my work,” was the occasion for protests against the “soft 
pedagogy” that seems to aim to make children and older students 
comfortable and happy, and the teacher popular in the present 
whatever may be the outcome for the future. ‘I disliked arith- 
metic,” testified one girl; ‘and whenever I cried because I didn’t 
wish to work the problems or because I couldn’t get them readily, 
my mother helped me. As a result I failed in the state examina- 
tions and entered high school a semester later than I should have 
done.” I guarantee that as a parent or a teacher she will not 
make a similar mistake. And perhaps the class by her testimony, | 
has been led to value in some degree “‘the slow, silent, penetrating 
influence of steadiness and perseverance which makes for moral 
education.” As for the last article of this law, “When I have 
done my best, I will not envy those who have done better, or those | 
who have received larger rewards. Envy spoils the worker and 

may spoil the work,” can one doubt that the mere bringing of it 

forward by explicit statement and by illustration into the stu- 

dents’ conscious understanding will make for higher levels of 

right relationship, man to man? And it is an especially valuable 

principle for one who is about to enter a vocation in which the 
emoluments for service are not large and often are not fairly 
apportioned. 

ii The “law of team-work,” the constructive spirit of co-operation, 

| the spirit that is opposed to mere non-interference, the spirit that 

causes all to work together for the positive good of the whole, must 

animate a democracy. “The good American works in friendly 
co-operation with his fellow workers,” says Professor Hutchins’ 

code. “In my work I will strive to contribute what is best for 

each and all.” Evidently some of the girls of this school had 
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striven, doubtless to a somewhat greater extent because of famil- 
iarity with this code, and because of their discussion of concrete 
problems of conduct suggested by it. According to students’ tes- 
timony given in this particular class, some girls at the dormitories, 
when they themselves had no lessons to prepare, voluntarily ob- 
served study hours that they might not interfere with those who 
had work to do; some avoided friction by generously helping out 
of their turns slow or indolent room-mates to care for their rooms ; 
some remembered never to leave soiled dishes in the dormitory 
kitchenettes, and by their silent example made others ashamed to 
do so; some, out of consideration for others, learned, not without 
much effort, to talk loud enough in class rooms to be heard easily. 

But the cases of those who, perhaps thoughtlessly did not con- 
tribute to the well-being of the common life were also cited, often 
by the offenders themselves: the girl, who having neglected to 
order a class pin took one of those ordered, thus compelling one 
who had a right to a pin to go without it; the students at the Halls 
who monopolized the much-in-demand daily newspaper; the mem- 
ber of a group in charge of a ‘“‘cold frame” who left the watering 
can empty, thus doubling the labor of someone else, besides mak- 
ing it necessary to use for the plants water of too low a tempera- 
ture; the girl, who, unwilling to go to the trouble to unwind her 
thread from a sewing-machine bobbin, took bobbin thread, and all, 
thereby much inconveniencing the next sewer; one of the first 
comers who used on her breakfast food the richer cream meant for 
coffee, and by doing so obliged others to drink their coffee cream- 
less. As one watched the eager faces of the students, he couldn’t 
help seeing that to some of them were being made revelations of 
a better conduct than they had known and of a public opinion 
back of that conduct that they had not heretofore felt though all 
their lives they had been under the indirect teaching of morals. 

Cheerfulness too is one of the provisions of the “law of team- 
work.” “In my work with others I will be cheerful. Cheerless- 
ness depresses all the workers and injures all the work.” Said a 
girl, “Mary offered to take and took, at some cost to herself, a 
friend’s book that was due to the library this morning in order 
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that her friend might continue to study without interruption. 
This made her friend,—inclined this particular morning to be 
cross,—good-natured. She spoke cheerfully to others, and they 
became cheerful. And all this on blue Monday,” and, one adds 
mentally, on account of a tiny thoughtful act. 

Complementary of the “law of team-work” is the “law of kind- 
ness.” “Unkindness anywhere hurts the common life every- 
where. Kindness helps the common life everywhere.” When 
the following part of the law was to be discussed: “I will cherish 
an unconquerable good-will toward everyone regardless of his race 
or his color,” several girls immediately after the law was, as 
usual, read, arose simultaneously. It didn’t happen very often 
that the spirit moved so many so quickly. Perhaps the reason 
for this was, though no mention was made of this matter, the 
recent newspaper accounts of the terrible atrocities that had been 
committed at “Death Farm” in Georgia. One girl told this little 
story with evident disapproval of the act narrated: “A negro 
girl began to attend our Sunday School, and, as she was about my 
age, she was put into the class to which I belonged. Mary, 
another girl of the class, who upon her return from a distant 
school, had found the negro girl a member, immediately stopped 
coming. When pressed for a reason, she finally admitted that 
she had no intention of belonging to a Sunday School that admit- 
ted ‘niggers.’ ”’ Another student told of a mother who was sowing 
the seeds of race antipathy by frightening her little girl into obe- 
dience through telling the child, upon certain occasions, that a big 
black man would get her if she didn’t comply. Still another gave 
a recent street car incident that she had observed: several persons 
remained standing though there was an unoccupied place beside 
a negro woman. Finally the instructor gave an instance of un- 
kindness that had been recounted to her by the minister in whose 
church it happened. An old negro man—“gentleman” the teacher 
said—sat Sunday after Sunday in the gallery of a white man’s 
church with his hand to his ear, listening intently. Finally 
after having observed for several weeks that a pew nearer the 
front had been unoccupied, the old half-deaf darkey ventured one 
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Sunday to take it. But this unfortunately happened to be a Sun- 
day upon which the former white occupant, who had been out of 
town for several weeks, wished to occupy it himself. The old 
darky, withered by the surprised, haughty stare of the white man. 
and by the information that that was no place for him, slunk, 
broken-hearted, out of the church, and never returned. While 
these incidents were being told, it would have been evident even 
to the most casual observer, by the looks on the faces, by an occa- 
sional tone of voice or half surpressed exclamation, sometimes by 
a tense silence, how deeply the class felt the unjustice of such 
acts. 

Then came the question: What can we do about it? And 
the answer—partly teacher’s and partly students’: When we have 
the opportunity we can sit with a negro on a crowded street car 
and thus leave other seats for those who are unwilling to do this; 
in our own schools, when we become teachers, we will not discrim- 
inate between white and negro children, if there are any of the 





latter, or, better still, we will sometimes discriminate a 
little in favor of the latter because their need is greater; we 
can keep at all times from a patronizing manner by maintaining 
in our hearts an unconquerable good will. To what extent these 
lessons in racial benevolence will be effective in real life situa- 
tions no one knows but it has already been observed that these stu- 
dents in other class rooms are quicker than other students to con- 
demn anything that approaches race arrogance; and that some 
of these girls are warm friends, apparently with no race con- 
sciousness, certainly with no feeling of racial superiority, with a 
certain Chinese girl of the school. 

The law of kindness is far reaching and these discussions 
touched many of its other phases: the treatment of the blind, the 
deaf, the crippled, those afflicted in any other way; the avoidance 
of words that wound uselessly and the use of those that heal; 
class room courtesy, such as giving help by attention when another 
is speaking; kindness to others regardless of their attitude toward 
one—the crux of kindness many persons find this. And some 
evidently realized as they hadn’t done before that kindness in this 
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imperfect world sometimes means sternness and the causing of 
pain and suffering. “Bob, the bully, may need to be made 
unhappy for a little while,” as one student said, “in order that 
other boys may be happy for many days.” “Kindness to others 
may mean to the man who inhumanly beats his dog the pain of a 
prosecution by law; and to us, if we do our duty, the pain of 
bringing this pain upon him,” said another. 

Thus this experiment in direct moral education went on eagerly 
on the part of both teacher and students. That some of these 
ideals were immediately translated into action in other social sit- 
uations there is no doubt; that many of them will carry over into 
more remote situations is probable. And so this little course for 
helping prospective teachers “to behave as they do not behave,” 


EERE ce 


the prime purpose of education according to Ruskin, and to teach 
others to do likewise, was, it is evident, worth while. 


Falling Asleep 


Your voice booms in my ears and then grows dim, 
With a pitiless rhythm compelling as ancient death; 
The room recedes and my struggling senses swim 
In white sea-light and languid pulsing breath. i 


Then words take sudden meaning, sharp and clear, 
The room breaks on my old, astounded sight, 
And holds me in a sudden grip, like fear, i 

And then, releasing, vanishes in light. 


The booming lulls to music of grieving seas, 

A troop of dreams goes by with rhythmic tread, 
As white sheep homeward over wind-swept leas, 
The dark shuts in like a door—and the world is dead! 


GRACE GORDON. 











Some Experiences With Trade Education 


A. W. Forses, Worcester, Mass. 


1. A boy with two years training in electrical work in a 
trade school, did not prove satisfactory with this work, but did 
good work with machine tools. 

2. A graduate in a short course in mechanical drawing, with 
excellent recommendations from his teacher, did good work as a 
machinist where he had had no experience or instruction, and 
very good work in assembling, but was not satisfactory in mechan- 
ical drawing. 

3. A graduate of a four years trade school machinist course, 
with high standing at the school, and with excellent reeommenda- 
tions from his teachers, did not make good as a machinist or in 
electrical work. He did not stay to try other work. 

Are these typical cases or exceptions? In my shop they are 
typical. I have never known one school trained tradesman who 
made good in the line in which he was trained, but have known a 
number who made good in something else. This is doubtless 
partly due to the limited number of cases under observation, but 
it does not seem possible that all my cases were exceptions. Then 
it may be due to the peculiarities of my shop, which I will agree 
is exceptional. We have a much greater variety of work, and I 
demand more head work, and less mere knowledge than most 
shops. Possibly the trade school graduate would do better if 
placed in the shop where everything is systematized, but trade 
school training does not seem necessary for such a shop. 

I have also emploved a number of students from one of our lead- 
ing technical schools. They were given general work in the 
machine shop, and also some electrical work. No upper classman 
has shown as good judgment in handling the work as the ma- 
jority of freshmen, and those freshmen who did exceptionally well 
their first year have shown a decided change for the worse during 
their second year. The decline in judgment and general mechan- 
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ical ability has about equalled their gain in experience and knowl- 
edge of the work. The fault I find is decidedly intellectual in 
nature. I have never noticed much change in willingness to 
work. 

These are the facts as observed, too limited in number to be 
regarded as proof of anything, and having the further defect 
that the boys were only observed under one employer. Similar 
observations for other shops where it is possible to compare the 
work of a boy on the job for which he is prepared and on another 
job, or where it is possible to get observations on a boy during his 
training, would be of considerable value. 

Can it be possible that the progress made by the trade school 
and the techanical school graduates is due solely to the class of 
boys that enter these institutions, and that they succeed in spite 
of their training instead of as a result of it? There is much to 
support this view. Not being satisfied with the kind of employ- 
ees that I could find for the responsible positions in my shop, I 
started some time ago to find a few boys that I could train for the 
work. The training would be at least equal to that of the tech- 
nical schools, the time being divided between shop work, tech- 
nical study of the theories of the design and construction of our 
machines, and one or two courses in the local high schools or 
colleges selected for general culture. The results to date have 
been zero. That is, I have not been able to find a single boy, 
whom I considered to have the qualifications suitable to learn the 
work, who had not definitely decided to go to some college or 
technical school. The schools are so well advertised that every 
boy with ability, energy and other qualifications, refuses to con- 
sider anything but school training, and they find the financial 
requisites some way, or at least the exceptions are so few that it is 
difficult to find one. 

I have talked with probably a thousand boys with this is view, 
but have reached the conclusion that the colleges or equivalent 
institutions get all the best, and that they turn them out less 
suited to learn to handle the responsible work of an industry like 
the one in which I am engaged, than they were when they entered. 
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Observations of the leading men in industry show that they are 
not college men as a class, in spite of the fact that the boys whom 
we should expect to develop into leaders of industry go to college. 

A number of explanations should be considered, but two facts 
about school training stand out prominently, that may have much 
to do with results. In school the boys are being continually 
helped. Instructions are given for every detail in the trade 
courses, and when books are used the students are even told what 
page to read for each fact that they are supposed to learn. The 
trade school trained electrician and the technical school trained 
engineer have a quantity of facts at their disposal, but they seem 
to have lost to a considerable extent the simple and direct 
quality of judgment that they possessed when they entered the 
institution. And this is but natural. There is but little in 
the school training that encourages this quality. 

Another characteristic of the school training, particularly of 
the technical school, is the vast quantity of facts that the student is 
supposed to learn. How is it possible for a person who is so 
swamped with things to learn, to give much attention to making 
observations on those things? The result is a mass of undigested 
information which the student tries to use in meeting a problem, 
but a lack of understanding of the fundamental principles. I can 
remember how, while sitting in a park two years after studying 
calculus, a certain calculus problem occured to me, and it seemed 
very easy so I worked it out on the back of an envelope. I did not 
understand this problem while taking the course, but after the 
details of the caleulus had been forgotten the difficulties vanished. 
I had happened to get an understanding of the basic principles inci- 
dentally, but more often the student gets only the details, and then 
when these are forgotten, nothing remains except a little confusion. 

It may be possible to avoid these defects in the trade and tech- 
nical schools, but why the necessity as long as there is so much 
opportunity for learning the trade in the shops or on the job. It 
is an open question how many opportunities would open up to learn 
the work on the job, if the schools would give up the boys who are 
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capable of learning, but there are certainly enough vacancies at 
the present time for the few who wish to take advantage of them. 
The old apprentice system produced good results, but it is of course 
of no value without apprentices. As for the class of boys who are 
now going into industry at the legal age, the technical schools will 
not attempt to do anything with them, and the trade schools do not 
seem to be able todo much. There is plenty for the teachers to do 
in general culture without attempting the impossible,—the teach- 


ing of an occupation in school. 





Sing As You Go 


There’re some who grope in gloom, my lad, 
And share not the joys of the way, 

In lonely cells they sit, my lad, 
Like monks of old and mourn the day. 


You'll travel the way but once, my lad, 
So enjoy the world as you go; 

The years of thy youth are passing, my lad, 
So sing and be gay as you go. 


Ther’re some who daily do penance, my lad, 
And scorn the homely jovs of life; 

All solemn and lone they creep along, my lad, 
Through gloom and sadness, and woe and strife. 


You'll travel the way but once, my lad, 
So enjoy the world as you go; 

The years of thy youth are passing, my lad, 
So sing and be gay as you go. 


LEwIs SPRAGUE MILLs. 


Teacher Training in Armenia 


Aaenrs OsBORNE. 


eee are all familiar enough with Teachers’ Institutes 
and Summer Training Schools. Throughout the 
W length and breadth of the United States teachers 
gather from every region to gain, in the few months 
wmmmenummnce Vacation breathing space, a wider vision, a better 
technique, a more united front for the great educa- 
tional campaign. There are many serious prob- 
lems and grave issues facing the teachers, and 
much thought has gone into the preparation of the work for these 
great assemblies, that the word that should go from them should 
be tingling with a true message for the needs of the country. 
During these same months another group of teachers are meet- 
ing together on the other side of the world. They, too, have grave 
problems to meet, issues very literally of life and death for the 
children of their land. They have not much leeway, hardly 
breathing space in which to face these problems, for theirs is an 
all-year-round responsibility for the boys and girls, who have no 
home to go to in the summer-time. They have to deal with the 
orphan children of Armenia, the salvage of war and massacre and 
deportation, whom the American Near East Relief has rescued. 
In Constantinople and in some of the largest centers of the 
Near East summer courses are conducted for the orphanage 
teachers during July and early August. Such a brief training 
period was, not long ago, organized in Caesarea. It was only a 
three-weeks course, attended, however, by eighty persons, the 
teachers from orphanages of a number of near-by towns. The 
program was simple enough: courses in General Methods and 
School Management, supplemented by special lectures. Model 
classes were conducted by trained teachers and opportunities pro- 
vided for observation and practice teaching. School sessions were 
given in story-telling, and a half-hour a day of elementary work 
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in singing, so loved by all Armenian youth. At 7:30 in the morn- 
ing an hour of games and playground work was held, the group 
dividing into sections, so all took part. Most of the curriculum 
studied dealt with primary and elementary school subjects, but 
a group of over twenty were given kindergarten training through- 
out the entire time. Such, in bare outline, was the experiment 
which proved so beneficial that the larger plan for similar work 
has been adopted more permanently. It is interesting to con- 
sider some of the conditions which these Armenian teachers work- 
ing in the American Near East Relief institutions, have to cope 
with. 

To begin with, it is for many of them their first offense in 
teaching. The director at Sivas, one of the large interior stations, 
writes: “We have long since given up hope of finding trained 
teachers, and our search now is for those who know at least reading 
and writing and can be taught to take the place of teachers. For- 
tunately our head teacher is very well prepared for this work, 
and as we look back upon the teachers who were trained during 
the past year, we cannot say too much in appreciation of this 
branch of our work.” This situation is true of those regions 
which were most severely hit by the massacres and deportations, 
for in 1915 Armenian educators were especially marked for the 
extermination, and the job was done most thoroughly. Those now 
doing the work were too old or too young at the time to arouse 
suspicion, yet they are now bravely filling in the gaps. Here and 
there will be found a real leader of the old days. The head 
teacher spoken of in Sivas, for example, is a former member of 
the Sivas Teachers’ College, the only one of the faculty who sur- 
vived, owing to his absence in Switzerland. He changed his course 
at once from music to pedagogy, and was one of the first to return 
to Turkey after the armistice, in order to help the children. Dur- 
ing the past dangerous years, he has been sticking heroically to 
his post, organizing the education of more than 1,300 orphans. 
The word “heroically” is used advisedly, for the Turk who killed 
off Armenian intellectuals in 1915 is still in power, and there is 
a constant quite pardonable temptation to the teachers to leave 
the country for safer quarters. 
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The real caliber of these new teachers was brought out in true 
relief against the dark background of conditions in the Caucasus 
last spring. In April, the director at Alexandropol writes: “At 
present our local employees are all on a volunteer basis, receiving 
only food, lodging, and a fairly generous supply of clothing. The 
last salary list at Kasatche Post was paid in December. The 
teachers at the huge Polygon orphanages received no salaries since 
the beginning of December. At the end of January the teachers 
at Kasatche Post orphanages held a mass meeting and selected 
a committee to inform the District Commander that they preferred 
to donate the amount of their salaries to help support the orphans. 
Also a greater thing, they voluntarily cut their food ration in 
half. This was entirely the idea of the employees themselves.” 
Surely no higher standard of devotion than this could be applied 
to teachers in any clime. 

If the teachers have to start themselves from a beginning of 
almost zero in educational training, the condition of the children 
is even lower, as regards the most elementary requirements for 
successful school work. The first problem that faces these teachers 
is to bring the children up to the place where most elementary 
education begins. 

They come sick, stunted in growth from starvation, with minds 
dulled by hardships, nerves unbalanced by the strain of cruelty 
and constant fear. Half of them do not know their own names. 
It has been estimated that two-thirds in the interior orphanages 
do not even remember their own mother tongue. Even the oldest 
know scarcely anything of what they were taught in pre-war 
school days. The food and care and kindness of the orphanage 
home soon work marvels in the physique of these boys and girls, 
who rebound with that almost miraculous recuperative power so 
characteristic of their race. 

Then comes the question of how to classify school work for these 
children. The majority, though of widely differing ages, are on 
about a level of ignorance. After a while, however, the school 
falls naturally into grades. A great many of the children were 
found in the first year to be able to catch up three to five years’ 
work in one, so that by now there is a fairly normal gradation. 
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The policy is to teach the children their own language first of 
all. Hence the new method of modern language teaching is one 
of the most necessary studies in the teachers’ training course. 
Next is the question of teaching them English. Orientals take 
to languages like ducks to water, and there is a temptation, espe 
cially considering the eagerness of the children to learn our 
tongue, to give them all English instruction. But, bearing in 
mind the fundamental principles of all education in Armenia 
today,—that of making the child self-supporting at the earliest 
possible moment,—the policy has been established of teaching 
English only for the older pupils of marked ability. 

In the work given, the simple subjects of a good primary and 
elementary education are aimed at. But this is not enough. 
The problem of education becomes a distinctive vocational one 
for these orphan children. More and more every child is being 
given industrial training. In the orphanages there is instruc- 
tion in carpentry, shoemaking, tinsmithing, bookbinding, photog- 
raphy, masonry, weaving, tailoring, and pottery. For the girls, 
all kinds of sewing, knitting, embroidery and lacemaking, dress- 
making, rugmaking, housework, baking and nursing. 

Such training at a glance raises many difficulties. How shall 
it be taught? Two methods are at present being followed: the 
system of school shops with regular manual training teachers: 
and that of apprenticing the boys for half time with local arti- 
sans, the other half time being spent on regular school subjects. 

Vocational choice must be made early. How shall it be di- 
rected? A real economic problem is raised here, involving much 
knowledge of conditions and an almost impossible amount of wis- 
dom in foreseeing the possible development of the country. Any 
good sized Turkish town can support a number of carpenters, 
but only a couple of bookbinders or photographers. 

The work must necessarily be practical from the very first. 
The needs of the orphanage themselves supply a very real demand 
for the products of these school industries. Every kind of equip- 


ment and clothing has been made by the children themselves, and, . 


of course, the actual work of the institution is more and more 
entrusted to them under supervision. The temptation to the 
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teachers to make showy, intricate articles, unfit for local use, must 
constantly be curbed. Indeed, the product must be marketable, 
for as soon as the orphanage needs are supplied the output must 
be disposed of at a financial gain to help cover the heavy expense 
of these industrial training schools. Thus, in connection with the 
Tarsus Trade School, a shop has been opened in the town market, 
where, side by side, are exhibited for sale, bread, shoes, cloth, 
bound books, tin cups, oxen yokes, and other useful objects. More- 
over, children who are preparing to fill a useful place in the com- 
munity at an early age, should be kept in constant touch with the 
life around them, difficult though this may be in the crowded 
orphanage where hundreds, and sometimes thousands, of children 
are brought up together. In one place the boys gained very prac- 
tical experience in constructing a drainage system for the town. 

In this very concrete vocational work the orphans of the Near 
East may, indeed, have a very real advantage over their small 
benefactors in America, where the purpose and the use of what is 
learned is often too distant and entirely too abstract. 

Agricultural training is of great necessity, and nearly every 
large orphan center has its farm. The farm for the orphanage 
of Trebizond has a most historic site on the very hill where, as 
tradition has it, Zenophon and his men first came upon the sea. 
This agricultural work has the practical value that fresh vege- 
tables, potatoes, even wheat for the school use are often entirely 
raised by the boys. At Caesarea, dairy products are even mar- 
keted. All of this is obviously of great economy in relief work, 
where land is easy to get, but it serves an educational purpose 
beyond the confines of the orphanage, serving as a demonstration 
center for the surrounding country, just as the newer rural school 
is trying to do over here. For teachers with any knowledge of 
modern agriculture it is, indeed, a great opportunity, for in this 
rich agricultural land the methods employed date well bak to the 
days of Abraham himself. Practically every orphanage, however 
small, has at least its own truck garden, which can be made a 
fine part of the children’s education, even when not distinctly 
vocational. 

Tn all this work, whether of schoolroom, or work bench, or field, 
the teachers face huge handicaps. The looms in the weaving 
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classes are usually crude things constructed by fellow students in 
carpentry, and many of the tools come from the orphanage smithy. 
There is a tremendous dearth of books of any kind. The chil- 
dren may study four or five to one much-used volume. Indeed, 
it is usually a volume no longer, for books have literally to be 
divided up among the pupils. One teacher writes from a large 
center in Cilicia: “Can you send us some paper? None can be 
found here. We have no decent pencils. A dozen would help 
us out.” There are never anywhere near enough slates to go 
around, and real blackboards are almost unknown. But the 
teachers have hit upon many a clever expedient. Perhaps one of 
the practical questions to be discussed at the summer schools will 
be, ““How to teach writing without paper or slates.” From one, 
the answer will come, “Just paint the four sides of your court- 
yard with black dye; we’ve done it and it works finely.” From 
another, ‘““We have used the whitewashed walls of the school- 
rooms, and then serubbed them off.” 

There is always lack of fine thread to be had for the lacemakers, 
and exquisite embroideries are often produced on coarsest mate- 
rials. A real S. O. S. insert in a cable from the Caucasus recently, 
read, “All out of needles.” Some time ago a knitting class with- 
out any knitting needles whatever found a fine substitute in the 
old umbrella of one of the American workers. 

Picture the problem of a kindergartner struggling to arouse 
from apathy the little creature in her care and not daring to take 
enough beans from the children’s limited food supply to carry on 
the small games intended. 

There, as here, schoolroom space is a great problem, for the 
orphanages are full to overflowing, with children still uncared fur 
at the door. Fortunately, the oriental bed of simple mattress and 
quilt lends itself to the necessity of economy, and can be rolled up, 
put in the corner, and bedrooms and dining-hall used for school- 
rooms. The difficulty of heating in the winter makes sedentary 
school work difficult, for many an orphanage is a breezy old bar- 
rack. In one place school had to be abandoned for some weeks 
while the children spent most of the day in bed, because of the 
difficulty in getting firewood. 
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These are but a few of the practical problems that face these 
teachers. There are many others. For one, the problem of disci- 
pline for boys and girls used to cruelty and suppression. Here 
self-government is being more and more put very genuinely into 
practice, and the Boy Scout movement helps. 

There is the great problem of physical education and training 
in actual play for children who have, many of them, forgotten 
how to play at all, and where little girls, indeed, were never sup- 
posed to. Need one mention the difficulties of any artistic train- 
ing where life is reduced to such bare elemental terms? The 
children show their desire for something beautiful in pinning up 
even little scraps of colored paper. A small girl satisfies her 
oriental passion for color by wearing a piece of orange peel. The 
teachers must find some way of providing for these artistic crea- 
tive instincts at least in the industrial work. 

And what of religious education in these wholly non-sectarian 
institutions, which are, however, the children’s only homes? 
Every effort is being made to build up strong character and ideals 
in these boys and girls, in whom lies so much hope for the future 
of this backward land. To do this, orphanage life must be made 
to correspond as much as possible to the situation of real life out- 
side. Small family groups are organized with older children 
responsible for helping the younger ones. The teachers find it 
helps to have each child have some personal possession he can call 
his own. Older boys and girls in some places are even given a 
small sum for their work, out of which they pay for their board 
and clothes. 

But there is one difficulty which the Near East schoolteacher 
never has. There are no truants—no truant officer necessary. 
The eagerness, the actual avidity of these little folk to learn, is, 
indeed, almost pathetic, but it means that every effort of the 
teacher is wonderfully repaid. 

In the Near East Relief refugee camp schools there are even 
greater problems, if that were possible. Here the teachers gather 
together a few hundred children who have fled with their parents 
before the fighting line. These little schools started like howling 
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menageries of dirty, hungry children. Baths and a noonday lunch 
form a very essential part of the school curriculum. Soon order 
is established, and real work being done, which will at least keep 
the children out of harm and help them along a little during their 
temporary or prolonged exile. 

In many places not actually refugee camps there are large num- 
bers of destitute, half-orphaned children, whom the Near East 
Relief can only touch through the soup kitchen and old clothing 
distribution. Mothers will mourn: “If I were only dead he 
might be in the orphanage and get a chance.” So the Near East 
Relief is trying to do something in the way of a little schooling for 
these children, either with the orphans or apart. Sometimes it 
is a little school for children of women who are employed in the 
industries, or a night class for workers. Everywhere over the 
great area of the Near East, in these many forms, the problems 
of education press heavily upon the adventurous American Relief 
worker and his corps of faithful native teachers. The progress 
made in two years of organized work has been in every way most 
encouraging, in spite of danger and hardship, lack of equipment 
and scarcity of funds. 

One can, indeed, hope for good results from the work of the 
energetic little training schools, where Armenian teachers face 
these great questions and try to solve some of the difficulties 
involved in educating this eager young Armenia that is growing 
up under the Silver Star of the Near East Relief. 
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American Notes—Editorial 


The new Commissioner of Education, in his first report, states that 
“a crisis exists in American education which is fully as acute as that 
which exists in the business world. The extent of illiteracy among 
native Americans, the inability of large numbers of the people t» 
understand our language or to appreciate our institutions and ideals, 
the failure to provide proper training for young people on the farms, 
the lack of efficient means of physical education, and the necessity 
for better methods of school financing, are among the most serious 
problems that confront Americans of this generation. 

“More than two-thirds of the schools of the United States are rural 
schools. Notwithstanding the efforts that have been put forth in 
their behalf during recent years, they still constitute the most unsat- 
isfactory part of our public school system. And it is in the country 
that the greater part of the illiteracy among native Americans is to 
be found. There is urgent need for authoritative studies of organ- 
ization, administration, courses of study, methods of teaching, and 
adaptation of the work of rural schools to the life and needs of the 
communities which they serve. The reports of these studies should 
interpret to taxpayers and legislators, as well as to teachers and school 
officers, the plans and methods which are proved to be the most 
effective and economical, and should constantly hold up such stand- 
ards and ideals as are reasonably attainable. 

“The establishment of health and correct health habits and the best 
types of physical education must be considered most important and 
vital factors in any education that is to fit for life. It would be 
tremendously wasteful for every large city, or for all the states, to 
conduct independently the research necessary to establish the prin- 
ciples and to formulate the constructive program demanded by public 
policy in these matters. 

The drift of population to cities and towns continues. In all 
the centers of population a very large proportion of the children in 
the school are children of foreign-born parents. This adds to the 
complexity and difficulty of the problems of city school administra- 
tion. We were all startled by the revelations, during the war, of the 
extent to which the safety and solidarity of our nation are threatened 
by the inability of large numbers of our people to understand the 
English language and by the prevailing ignorance of the fundamental 
principles upon which our form of government is based and of the 
ideals toward which we are striving. The several states are studying 
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their problems, but there is urgent need of a central agency which 
can make immediately available to all the results of any experiment 
which proves successful, and which can supply the constant stimulus 
to better things which can come only from effective leadership. This 
is obviously a function of the Federal Government. 

“State and municipal systems of taxation and their relation to 
school finance and the support of public education, are among the 
major problems that confront us. A few thousand dollars spent in 
research by experts capable of doing constructive work, would save the 
taxpayers of the country many times the sums thus expended. Im- 
proved methods of accounting, the determination of unit costs, and 
the extended use of the budget system, would save much of the waste 
that has unfortunately characterized many educational institutions and 
school systems.” 

Commissioner Tigert’s report not only sets forth in striking terms 
the means by which the Bureau in his charge may become a still greater 
factor in American education, but it describes the valuable work 
which it already has accomplished. One of its functions is to make 
“surveys” of state, county, and city school systems, and of individual 
schools or groups of schools, and to report to the proper local authori- 
ties the results of its investigations together with constructive recom- 
mendations. Many important pedagogical problems have been an- 
alyyzed and brought nearer to solution through the instrumentality 
of these surveys. Eleven of them were conducted during the year 
covered by this report. 

Another feature of the Bureau’s work which has developed in the 
past few years is in holding national or regional “conferences” on 
educational subjects or for educational purposes. In many of them 
citizens in all walks of life were invited to participate freely; others 
were for the consideration of special topics, like rural education, 
highway engineering, Americanization, industrial education, com- 
mercial education, negro education, etc., and they brought together 
persons whose especial interest is in the subjects discussed in the 
conference. ‘Thirty conferences, including both types, were held 
during the year 1920-21.” 


An excellent object-lesson on the “Project method” is furnished in 
an interesting account of “How One School Studied the Paper 
Industry,” by Bessie Allen, in charge of eighth grade school exhibit 
at Fond du Lac, Wis. It was written by Miss Allen for the “Paper 
and Pulp Industry,” the monthly publication of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association. 
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“In Grammar,” says Miss Allen, “our work was both oral and 
written. The oral work consisted of talks about the history of paper 
and its manufacture. The class wrote compositions on “The History 
of Paper,” “The Manufacture of Paper from Rags,” and “The Man- 
ufacture of Paper from Wood.” ‘These compositions were bound 
together in a booklet. Further work was the letters written for infor- 
mation regarding the paper industry. The letters sent and received 
were bound in another booklet. These included material and sugges- 
tions provided by the American Paper and Pulp Association. In our 
Physiology class we studied the sanitary uses of paper, making a 
collection of drinking cups, paper towels, soap leaves, paper napkins, 
cellulose and sputum cups. We also studied conditions under which 
paper is made from the viewpoint of the employee’s health, finding 
that the average length of life of a paper mill employee is not abnor- 
mally short. Our Arithmetic work consisted of original problems 
and those taken from our text. They dealt with paper measure 
area, papering, and thrift. In Spelling we made a collection from 
our text of the words dealing with paper, and of the new words in 
our composition. In the Drawing class we made the posters and 
covers for our booklets. In the Citizenship class, on the days we 
devoted to Thrift, we talked about thrift in the use of paper. These 
talks gave us some of our Arithmetic problems, for example, if each 
child wasted one sheet of paper a day, how many sheets would be 
wasted in our school in a year? We also talked about baling waste 
paper. The boys made a miniature baler, copied after the one used 
by the school. For Reading we used articles from books from the 
library. As Manual Training and Domestic Science were taught 
at the high school, the work in these subjects was done in talks 
in Grammar or in outside time. For Manual Training the boys made 
a poster showing the different kinds of paper used in building. They 
also made a small two-roomed house showing the use of tar and build- 
ing paper, beaver board, pulp plaster, and wall paper. For Domestic 
Science, the girls gave talks on the use of paper in the kitchen and as 
a labor saver in the home. They collected a picnic set of paper, 
including cover, napkins, plates, cups, ice-cream dishes, forks, spoons, 
finger-bowls and paper towels. They also made a poster showing 
some uses of paper for decoration.” 


Great care should be taken by every teacher, from the kindergarten 
to the university, not to an tagonize the pupil. Setting a pupil right 
when he is in the wrong, correcting him where he or his work is 
faulty, is often a necessary duty and an essential part of a teacher’s 
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work. But this need not antagonize the pupil. It often does,—but 
it need not. Wherein lies the difference? Largly in the personality 
of the teacher. Can personality be attained? It certainly can. It is 
not an atmosphere,—something outside of a person. It is within, 
in the heart, a point of view, an attitude of mind, a spiritual habit 
that can be cultivated and that will grow stronger and clearer with 
the passage of time. It is something that is so w ‘orth while that ev ery 
teacher should determine to have it. It is more valuable than all 
the diplomas in the world. 

With a disciplined mind, a heart of love for others, and a spirit 
of truth and sincerity, a teacher can face the matter of discipline 
with perfect confidence and composure. When a pupil has done 
wrong, whether it is failure in his studies or overt acts that are 
against the rules, such a teacher need not dread the interview with 
the offender. It will be one of the best opportunities for influencing 
the pupil for his own personal good and for demonstrating the teacher’s 
real “call” to teach. Quietness and self-control should dominate the 
teacher’s attitude and words. Being in the right gives mastery and 
self-possession, and these are more impressive by far than are loud 
tones and other evidences of anger. Speak quietly and naturally. 
Let the offense be clearly stated and show its consequences to the 
culprit himself, the school, the other pupils, the community, the race. 
Then show the solicitude and love that exists in every true teacher’s 
soul for the pupil; tactfully appeal to the best that is in him,—do 
not dwell upon the worst. Make him feel that you know he has a 
better self that is surely going to win the victory over his worse self. 
Dismiss him with the feeling that you are sure he sees the matter 
now in its true light and that he is going to do right hereafter. Tell 
him to come to you at any time for sympathy and counsel, and to 
count on you as his true and faithful friend. Few, indeed, are the 
young wrong-doers who can get away wholly and permanently from 
the influence of this kind of teacher. But this kind of teacher— 
unfortunately for those in her present school—is in great danger of 
being called away herself to still higher responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities. Employers of teachers are looking for them. 


The Editor has received the following communication from the 
head of a large manufacturing concern. Does any reader of Epuca- 
TION care to accept the challenge and reply to the challenger ? 

Editor of Education: Dear Sir—-There has been one conspicuous 
educational development lately that T have not seen mentioned in your 
magazine. I am referring to Mr. Edison’s observations on the rela- 
tion between success in answering a set of unrelated questions, and 
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ability to handle executive positions. There are certain facts that 
seem to be established in this connection. 

1. Mr. Edison has found something that works in practice. 

2. Mr. Edison is not an educational expert, and does not under- 
stand the reasons behind his observations. 

3. Educators are inclined to deny the facts instead of trying to 
explain them. 

It seems as though the observations made by Mr. Edison were of 
sufficient value so as to warrant a considerable discussion. On the 
other hand, this might be difficult, for it seems that only those who 
show amazing ignorance of the subject are willing to commit them- 
selves about it. Yours very truly, A. W. Fores. 

Plans are under way for an international congress on education 
to meet in the United States in 1923, under the auspices of the 
National Education Association. Dr. A. 0. Thomas, of Maine, chair- 
man of the Association’s Committee on Foreign Relations, has been 
in Washington in conference with President Harding and others who 
are interested in promoting world understanding through education. 
Dr. Thomas has directed a formal letter to President Harding, asking 
him to extend to the nations represented in the arms conference an 
invitation to join America in this educational congress. 

The committee of the N. E. A. suggests that the world congress 
might well work toward the following objectives: 

To promote peace and good-will among the nations of the earth; 
to bring about a world-wide tolerance of the rights and privileges of 
all nations; to develop an appreciation of the value and the inherited 
gifts of nationality; to secure more accurate and satisfying informa- 
tion and more adequate statements in the text-books used in the 
schools of the various countries; to foster a national comradeship and 
confidence ; to inculcate into the minds and hearts of the rising gener- 
ation those spiritual values necessary to carry forward the principles 
emphasized in the Conference on Limitation of Armaments ; to empha- 
size in all schools the essential unity of mankind upon the evils of war, 
and the absolute necessity of peace. 

For the accomplishment of these ends: The teaching of inter- 
national civics, which will acquaint the rising generation with the 
various points of contact made necessary and facilitated by the modern 
means of communication and trade; the organization of text-book 
material used in schools, such as will give a more accurate visual- 
ization of the dominant traits and ideals of the nations; the exchange 
of teachers and the establishment of scholarships to students of foreign 
countries; a program looking to universal education; an exchange of 
articles on education .etting forth programs and methods used in the 
various countries, and an exchange of educational periodicals; the 
designation of a day to be observed by all, which may be known as 
“World Good-Will Day.” 
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Book Reviews 


So many books are sent to this department of EDUCATION that it is impos- 
sible to review them all. Naturally we feel under obligation to give preference 
to the books of those publishing houses which more or less frequently use our 
advertising pages. Outside of the limitations thus set, we shall usually be able 
and glad to mention by title, authors, and publishers, such books as are sent 
to us for this purpose. More elaborate notices will necessarily be conditional 
upon our convenience and the character of the books themselves. 


FAMOUS DOGS IN FICTION. Edited by J. Walker McSpadden. 
T. Y. Crowell Co. Price $1.60. Illustrated. 


This book will be welcomed by hosts of readers wherever English is 
read, and it will doubtless be translated into other languages. It reflects 
the almost universal love borne by ‘humanity for the canine race,— 
which love has been expressed in works of fiction by so many of the 
most notable writers. Perhaps no character of the great English nov- 
elist, Dickens, is better known than “Dora’s” “Jip,” and millions of 
human beings have laughed and cried over him. “Rip Van Winkle’s” dog, 
the “Dog of Flanders,” “Beautiful Joe,” “Bob, Son of Battle,” and scores 
of others have moved men’s hearts and called forth their admiration,— 
and every one of them has many counterparts in real life or they would 
not have been re-created in fiction. Their stories are told in this book 
in fine, stirring, admirable English, making this an unexcelled gift book 


for boy or man, girl or woman. 


LITTLE FRIENDS IN FEATHERS. By Inez N. McFee. Illustrations 
in color and halftone. 240 pages. Price $2.50. Barse & Hopkins, New 
York. 


We like this book for its freedom from technicalities and for its 
presentation of over seventy species, which list is inclusive of practically 
all of the common birds that are frequently seen by the average boy or 
girl, man or woman. The illustrations are very natural and artistic. 
A person who recognizes at sight as many as seventy varieties of birds 
has no ordinary knowledge of ornithology. This book will do much to 
promote a real love for birds,—a passion that is always worth while and 
refining. 


JOAN AND PETER. By H. G. Wells. The Macmillan Company. 
Price $1.00. 


From a variety of viewpoints it may be truthfully said that this book 
gives the reader “his money’s worth.” The publishers’ forecast of its 
popularity is indicated in the price,—only $1.0. for a volume of 594 
pages, 40 lines to a page, an average of about 11 words to the line,— 
roughly speaking, a total of more than 260,000 words to be set 
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in type, printed, bound, and exploited and sold for one dollar,—a modern 
miracle of book-making, on the mechanical side, to say the least. The 
heroine and the hero (note the order) will interest all who are inter- 
ested in the unfolding of the physical, intellectual, and moral faculties 
of boys and girls,—than which no subject is more fascinating. Joan and 
Peter are types. Few, however, are allowed to develop as naturally as 
they were. Nevertheless, parents and teachers will be set to thinking 
as they follow the experiences of these young people. Too often they 
do not think very earnestly, until it is too late. Therefore, we advise 
those who are concerned in the upbringing of girls and boys to read and 
ponder the story of Joan and Peter. Interesting as a story, it is a 
book with a message that is thoroughly worth while. 


THE GLANDS REGULATING PERSONALITY. By Louis Berman, 
M. D. The Macmillan Company. 


This book is written by a physician who has studied and dealt with 
material things so exclusively that he seems to view everything entirely 
from the materialistic standpoint. He is undoubtedly a very learned 
man,—in his particular sphere. He explains everything in the life of man 
by the quantity and quality of the internal secretions acting within him. 
His style is clear and forceful. His conclusions will strike the average 
reader as those of a human being who has studied so long and deeply 
along one line that his sight has been rendered useless, atrophied, along 
other lines. Personally we think that the view that man is a self-con- 
scious, responsible, spiritual, and accountable child of God is a statement 
nearer to the whole truth and more lucid, dignified and inspiring than 
the one that pronounces him “an example of relative excess of the 
pituitary, thyroid, adrenal and gonad endocrines.” 


THE ENGLISH BIRLE. A Book of Selections from the King James 
Version. Edited, with Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by Wilbur 
Owen Sypherd, Professor of English in the University of Delaware. 
Published by The Craftsmen of Kells, Newark, Delaware. 550 pages. 
Price $3.00. 


The editor of this attractive volume has done a real service to the 
general reader, and particularly to the schools and colleges, by prepar- 
ing a book which may well be used in the school and the home. By 
means of it the reader, whether old or young, can readily and intelli- 
gently get at the more important parts of the Bible, with an under- 
standing of their historic, literary and religious value. The language of 
the King James version has been preserved. Merely as literature the 
books of the Bible have exercised a most important influence. The user 
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of this book will find readily the selections that present special forms 
of literature,—as the story, the song, the essay, or letters,—all of which 
selections are models in their class. It seems pleasant to tne reviewer 
to turn to this book and find at the beginning a Table of Contents, as 
in any other book. It makes the Bible look interesting tnstead of for- 
bidding, to the uninitiated or to the young reader. There is no more 
human book than the Bible, but it has too often been made unattrac- 
tive, if not uncanny, by the superstitions and misconceptions of man- 
kind. We have here a book that surely should find its place in the 
schools and do much in promoting high ideals both in the realm of 
ethics and English. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. An Introductory 
Course. By Haven McClure, Secretary of English Council, Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association. The Macmillan Company. 


This is a book which has grown out of a number of years actual 
experience in the class room where the New Testament has been studied 
as an elective English course in a high school of more than five hundred 
students. The author has profoundly studied the work of the world’s 
leading Bible scholars and has endeavored, very successfully, we think, 
to make their conclusions available to the average student and reader. 
His work has met with approval of Protestants, Catholics and Jews,— 
which speaks well for his scholarship and reverent impartiality. 


BIBLE SELECTIONS FOR DAILY DEVOTION. Selected and arranged 
by the late Sylvanus Stall, D. D. The Vir Publishing Company, Phila- 
Gelphia. $1.20 net. 


A book that will be most helpful in family worship, Christian Endeavor 
meetings, Y. M. C. A. work, lodges, chapel services in universities, col- 
leges, normal schools, high and elementary public schools, ete. The text 
is based on the Authorized Version of the Scriptures and covers all parts 
of the Bible. There are selections for church festival days, and other 
occasions. 


SCHOOL BOOK OF FARMING. By L. H. Bailey. The Macmillan 
Company. Price $1.20. 


Covering the elements of agriculture in a practical way, this attrae- 
tively illustrated volume will train the young people who study it in 
the underlying principles concerned in the growing of the leading crops 
and the raising of animals. It is well arranged, with chapters giving 
description and instruction, followed by review questions, thought ques- 
tions, and special problems. 





